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Opportunities Attorded By Textile 
Vocational Training Further The 


National Satety Pragram 


By H. H. Willis 


Dean, Clemson Textile 


OW many of us have thoughtfully tried to realize 
H the gravity of the general accident problem in the 

United States? Perhaps comparatively few acci- 
dents per year occur in our own community or plant. As 
a result we may not be giving the problem constant and 
serious attention. The managing director of the National 
Safety Council advises me that in this country last year 
99,000 men, women and children were killed by accident 
and that an additional 9,500,000 were seriously injured. 


This paper will deal primarily with accident frequency 
and accident prevention in the textile industry. How 
does the number of accidents in the textile industry com- 
pare with that of other industries? The U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor states in one of its publications, Serial 
No. R. 61, that in our combined industries the average 
number of disabling accidents in 1932 was greater than 
in 1931, being 19.55 accidents per 1,000,000 man hours 
worked as compared with 18.85 in 1931. The accident 
frequency rate in the cotton goods industry for the same 
two years was 9.18 per 1,000,000 man hours of exposure 
in 1931 and 14.04 in 1932, a marked increase. Accident 
frequency in the iron and steel industry for the same 
period was 17.53 and 16.81, respectively. “Accident fre- 
quency’ is the number of disabling accidents per 1,000,- 
000 man hours exposure. 

This general average increase in accidents for our com- 
bined industries during 1932 may be due to the fact that 
when budgets were being cut during the depression, the 


appropriations for safety supervision and educational — 


work were the first to be reduced. Disregarding for the 
moment the human side of the accident problem and 
considering it purely as a business proposition, we pay 
for safety supervision in our plants whether we have it or 
not. This pay is either in the form of dollars and cents 
for proper safety precautions or in the form of lost time, 
or loss in production. The equivalent of about five per 
cent of our national income in 1933 was lost on account 
of accidents. Adequate safety measures are a sound in- 
vestment from a business standpoint as well as from a 
humanitarian standpoint. 


Accidents in the textile industry may be divided into 


"Address before Twenty-fourth Annual Safety Congress, 
Louisville, Ky., October 16, 1935. 


School, Clemson, S. C. 


two general groups, (1) mechanical (approximately 20 
per cent) attributable to a lack of proper safety devices, 
and (2) non-mechanical (approximately 80 per cent) 
due to inattention or physical ineptitude on the part of 
the operator or to improper or inadequate instruction on 
the part of overseer or supervisor. 


Since the National Safety Council and various other 
organizations began their work in accident prevention, 
the number of mechanical accidents in industry has been 
decreased, due largely to the more general installation of 
mechanical safety devices. For the past few years, how- 
ever, it has been recognized that safety devices alone 
cannot solve the problem. The human factor enters 
largely into non-mechanical accidents. How can the 
number of such non-mechanical accidents be reduced? 
The answer seems to be—by training each individual in 
the plant to be safety-minded. And that is largely an 
educational problem. 

This educational problem of making individuals safety- 
minded is being met in various plants by the establish- 
ment of an active safety committee among the workers 
and by a definite educattional program which includes 
talks on safety, analyses of accidents, and moving pic- 
tures which illustrate the right and wrong way of han- 
dling a particular job. And in addition to these measures 
there is constant safety supervision from the top down 
and emphasis placed on care being taken by each person. 

Accident prevention in a manufacturing plant must 
start at the top with the president and his immediate 
supervisors and not at the bottom with the worker. Safety 
work is an operating problem and therefore must be 
placed in the hands of those responsible for production. 

Safety Bulletin No. 8, issued by the U. S. Steel Cor- 
poration, states that analyses of 100 accidents show that 
90 per cent might have been prevented if more care had 
been exercised. Care must be exercised by both workers 
and supervisors. A safety program must be a co-opera- 
tive program. 

Educational campaigns for safety pay dividends. While 
national adult fatalities due to automobiles increased 28 
per cent, the fatal accidents among primary school chil- 
dren were cut 19 per cent by organized educational 
safety work in the primary schools. During the past 
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seven years fatalities among private motor car drivers 
have jumped 40 per cent, whereas accidents among com- 
mercial vehicle drivers have been reduced 26 per cent by 
simple application of education and training to the prob- 
lem.? 

Likewise, active and continuous educational campaigns 
are reducing the accidents in the textile industry. The 
National Safety Council in its 1934 report of accidents in 
the industry gives some interesting and significant figures. 
Although the average frequency rate of injuries for the 
whole industry was 8.65 per 1,000,000 man hours of ex- 
posure, the Winnsboro Mills at Winnsboro, S. C., had a 
rate of only 0.75. This same plant had a severity rate 
of only 0.01 as compared with the general average sever- 
ity rate of similar size mills of 0.42. The “severity rate’’ 
is the number of days lost as a result of disabling injuries 
per 1,000 man hours of exposure. While Winnsboro 
Mills were having an accident frequency rate of 0.75, 
other mills of similar size had rates ranging from 15.3 to 
23.6 per 1,000,000 hours of exposure. 


I am sure you will be interested in knowing how A. E. 
Jury, agent of the Winnsboro Mills, is able to keep his 
accident frequency rate so low. He accomplishes it by 
the following means: (1) By thoroughly believing in 
the advantages to all employees and to the mill in keeping 
accidents to a minimum throughout the organization; (2) 
by discussing accident prevention regularly at overseer 
meetings; (3) by very active service of a safety commit- 
tee representing all departments, which committee meets 
regularly once each month, the minutes of the discussions 
being posted on the bulletin boards of the mill; (4) by 
constant inspection of machinery and operations with a 
view to making them safer for operatives. 


The safety system used by another large company 
which has a very low accident rate is essentially as fol- 
lows: In this plant, accident prevention is considered an 
operating problem and the operating organization assumes 
responsibility for preventing accidents in the same man- 
ner that it assumes the responsibility for production. The 
operating organization is divided into a series of safety 
committees, beginning with the workmen and continuing 
through the ranking supervisors and department heads 
who form a central safety committee. It is the duty of 
the central committee to direct the accident prevention 
work of the plant. The membership of the central safety 
committee is constant whereas that of the workmen’s 
committee is changed at regular intervals so that all em- 


— of a department may take part in organized safety 
work. 


The workmen’s committee is divided into such sub- 
committes as appear necessary such as (1) a hazards 
committee; (2) an employee follow-up committee; (3) 
a housekeeping committee; (4) an injury investigation 
committee ,etc. The duties of the employees assigned to 
these various committees are as follows: 


(1) Hazards Committee—Brings to light all existing 
hazards and unsafe practices by making inspec- 
tions and by receiving reports of such hazards 
from fellow employees. 

(2) Employee Follow-up Committee—Follows up on 
new employees to see that they know safety rules, 
advises them of any unusual conditions and gen- 
erally assists them in becoming acquainted with 
their fellow employees and their work. 

(3) Housekeeping Committee—Inspects the various 
sections of the plant as to working conditions 
and reports thereon. 

(4) Injury Committee—Investigates injuries, deter- 
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mines cause and recommends manner of correc- 
tion. 

In case these sub-committees cannot take care of a re- 
ported case or condition, it is then referred to the central 
safety committee for decision and action. 

The central safety committee has an educational sub- 
committee which organizes safety activities such as safety 
displays, talks, and contests in safety. Some plants give 
a cash prize at regular intervals for the best suggestion 
offered by a worker as to how to improve operations or 
machines so as to increase the safety of the operatives. 

Each plant, of any size should have a medical depart- 
ment which, in addition to treating injuries, should make 
physical eaxminations and make recommendations valua- 
ble in preventing serious accidents because of human 
failures. Remember that only about 20 per cent of the 
accidents are mechanical, the remaining 80 per cent being 
non-mechanical. We are reliably informed that over 90 
per cent of our accidents are preventable. However 
minor or insnificant the injury appears, the worker should 
be required to report to the first aid station for treatment. 
Frequently a small scratch becomes infected causing loss 
of time for the worker and in some cases a loss of limb. 
The worker should be taught to take precautions even 
with minor injuries. 

To return to the sub-committees of the workmen’s 
committee. Recommendation that machines be equipped 
with safety devices falls within the province of the hazard 
committee. Although most of the new textile equipment 
has mechanical safety attachments, these devices have 
not been added to all of the older machines. One of our 
textile seniors spent the summer installing safety locks on 
the shipper for roving frames which, of course, was to 
prevent any one from starting up the frame while the 
operator was cleaning certain gears or repairing the ma- 
chine. 

The employee follow-up committee which sees that the 
employee knows safety rules is important. I knew a 
skilled textile worker who had an accident resulting in the 
loss of an eye. He sued the company and was awarded 
$2,000 by the court. He won this verdict largely by his 
statement that he did not know that it was dangerous to 
perform the particular job in the manner in which he 
was performing it when the accident occurred. This acci- 
dent cost the worker his eye and cost the mill over $2,000. 
Both losses were preventable. 


The housekeeping committee, as the name implies, in- 
spects working conditions. Many accidents occur in the 
textile plant from falls. Loose bobbins carelessly left on 
the floor and covered with lint have been responsible for 
many injuries. This committee prevents many accidents 
by insisting on order, system, and cleanliness in work. 

When an accident occurs, the real cause is determined 
and a preventive measure is suggested by the injury com- 
mittee. I read of one case in which a girl fell while going 
down the stairs at stopping time. The first investigation 
disclosed that she had disobeyed plant orders in running 
down the steps in high heeled shoes. But a subsequent 
investigation further disclosed that the tread of the steps 
was so badly worn and so rough that any one using the 
stairs was liable to fall. 

One large textile company which has active committees 
similar to those above, has reduced its accidents mate- 
rially during the past few years. In 1934 its frequency 
rate of accidents was only one-seventh of the general 
average for the cotton textile industry, whereas its sever- 
ity rate, that is, the number of days lost as a result of 
disabling injuries per 1,000 hours exposure, was only one- 
tenth of the general average for the cotton goods indus- 
try. 

(Continued on Page 26) 
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Spinning Discussion Greenville 


Spinners’ Division of the Southern Textile Asso- 
ciation was held at Library Hall, Greenville, on 
Friday, October 26th. 

Joe C. Cobb, chairman of the group, led a very inter- 
esting discussion on spinning. 

The first two questions, dealing with roller bearing 
spindles, were not discussed because no one present was 
using roller or ball-bearing spindles. The report of the 
discussion follows: 


T's regular Fall meeting of the South Carolina 


LONG DRAFT ON SINGLE ROVING 


We come to Question No. 2: “With long draft equip- 
ment, and using single roving, how long a draft is per- 
missible, consistent with satisfactory yarn for weaving 
print cloths?. (This, of course, ts on filling.)” 

Geo. T. Fleming, Overseer Spinning, Piedmont Mfg. 
Co., Piedmont, S. C.: No, sir, I haven’t got it on that 
number. 

Chairman Cobb: That is right; you are on coarser 
numbers. 

Mr. Fleming: Yes, sir. 

Chairman: What draft do you run on your filling? 

Mr. Fleming: Run from 14s to 23s filling. 

Chairman: What draft do you have on that? 

Mr. Fleming: Drafting 20 on 23s; 16 on 14s, long 
draft, single roving, 74-inch cotton. 

John W. Robison, Overseer, Pacific Mill, Columbia, 
5S. C.: I have long draft only on warp. 16.75 on 30s to 
40s, using 1l-inch-plus cotton. 

Newton G. Hardie, Supt., Inman Mill, Inman, S. C.: 
Is anybody running long draft on 30s warp, making it out 
of single roving? 

Chairman: Intermediate or speeder, which? You 
would take out the intermediate, wouldn’t you? 

H. Thompson, Overseer, Chiquola Mfg. Co., Honea 
Path, S. C.: We are making 1.60 hank roving, running 
single. 

Chairman: How does the breaking strength on that 
compare with the double? 

Mr. Thompson: It is practically the same thing. 

Chairman: The yarn is even? 

Mr. Thompson: Pretty even. Drafting 20.5. 

Chairman: That is 1-inch-plus cotton, Eastern—is 
that right? 

Mr. Thompson: Yes, sir. 

Chairman: What number of yarn? 

Mr. Thompson: 30s yarn, warp. 

SHELL Top vs. Rotts 

Chairman: We will take up the third question: “On 
Spinning, what are the advantages of shell top rolls over 
solid rolls?” 

A. L. Ellis, Overseer Spinning, Pelzer Mills Nos. 1, 2 
and 3, Pelzer, S.C.: 1 was on shell rolls for 18 years— 
in fact, 19 years. I liked the shell rolls all right. It has 
been a long time since I ran solid rolls. Of course, I like 
the solid rolls, too. I can hardly tell you the advantages 
offhand over the solid, except it does not wear out the 
saddles. 

Chairman: What numbers of yarn? 

Mr. Ellis: Making 24s and 30 warp. A little 13s. 
A little 27s, filling, 32s to 40s. 

Chairman: About the only advantage you see is that 
they keep from wearing your saddles? 

Mr. Ellis: Yes, sir. 


Robert W. Philip, Editor, Cotton, Atlanta, Ga.: Is 
there any difference in the oiling of them? 

Mr. Ellis: Yes. You don’t have to oil them so often. 

Mr. Philip: They are harder to oil, aren’t they? 

Mr. Ellis: Well, not much. You have to oil them 
with a spring bottom cup and use Non-fluid oil. We 
use No. 7 Non-fluid oil. They run two weeks. I like 
the shells very much. 


J. L. Brannan, Seminole Mill, Clearwater, 5. C.: You 
say you oil your shell rolls every two weeks. I should 
like to know how often you would oil your solid rolls. 

Mr. Ellis: It has been so long since I used them that 
I can’t tell. 

Chairman: Mr. Thompson, how often do you oil your 
solid rolls? 

Mr. Thompson: Oil the front ones every day; oil the 
middle and back ones twice a week. 

W. R. Connelly, Overseer Carding and Spinning, Pa- 
cific Mills, Columbia, S. C.: We oil ours twice a week. 

Mr. Thompson: Ours run 16 hours. 

F. D. Lockman, Supt., Monarch Mill, Lockhart, S. C.: 
| think the advantage is in not wearing out the tips. The 
rollers are set the same distance apart all the time. 

Chairman: How often do you oil them? 

Mr. Lockman: My regular shell rolls every two weeks. 
1 like them a great deal better than I do the solid rolls. 
The advantages are what I said. You are not so likely 
to get oil on the yarn. 


Chairman: Is that warp yarn or filling yarn? 

Mr. Lockman: Both 30s and 40s? 

AVERAGE Drarts ON LONG DRAFT SPINNING 

Chairman: Question No. 4: “Please give us the actual 
figures as to average drafts which you are running on 
long draft spinning. State your number, size of hank rov- 
ing, twict, etc.” 

Mr. Lockhan: I get from 20.68 to 21.68 draft, 30s 
warp, 1%-inch cotton. 

Chairman: What twist? 

Mr. Lockman: 25.30 to 25.40. 

Chairman: Do you have any long draft on filling? 

Mr. Lockman: No, sir. That is made out of 3-hank 
roving—superdraft roving. 

Chairman: Do you run that single—single roving? 

Mr. Lockman: Double. 

Mr. Robison: I have that double roving—3'2-hank 
roving, 16.75 draft, 25.18 twist. 

Chairman: On 30s warp? : 

Mr. Robison: 30s warp, 1l-inch-plus cotton. I should 
like to ask the gentleman what breaking strength he gets 
on his 30s. 

Mr. Lockman: It runs all the way from 70 to 77. 

Chairman: What breaking strength do you get, Mr. 
Robison? 

Mr. Robison: 64.68. 

Chairman: Who else has long draft? 

Mr. Sharpe, Monaghan Mills: We have some on 40s 
and 30s. On the 40s we have 28.6 draft; on the 30s we 
are running 21.4. That is about 11-16 to 1 1-32-inch 
cotton. On the 40s the breaking strength is 42. On the 
30s it is 78. 

Chairman: What roving? 

Mr. Sharpe: 2.80 double. We use about 28 twist on 
the 40s and 25 on the 30s. 

Mr. Hardie: We run 1 1-32-inch cotton; 134 front 
roll speed; 4.70 twist multiple, made out of 3.50 hank 
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roving, multiple. We get a breaking strength of from 54 
to 60. I have never gotten any 65 to 70 breaking strength. 
I'd sure like to do that. 

How many spindles do you run to a frame? 

Mr. Sharpe: 1220 spindles to a spinner. The spinner 
does her own cleaning. 

Chairman: Do your spinners do the cleaning, Mr. 
Robison? 


Mr. Robison: No, sir. We have cleaners. 

Chairman: How many spindles to a cleaner? 

Mr. Robison: 3,168 spindles to a cleaner. 

W. E. Hammond, Supt., Balfour Mills, Inc., Balfour, 
N.C.: We haven’t all long draft. We are drafting about 
15.31 on the long draft that we have; that is on 30s 
warp. We get a breakage there of about 60. That is 
Western cotton, l-inch. We have run as high as 18 
draft on the long draft, but the reason I made it shorter 
is that we use the’ same draft on our old spinning. We 
are drafting the same on all three rolls. We are using 
3.10 hank roving. 

Chairman: Double? 

Mr. Hammond: Double, yes. That gives you about 
15.30. 

Mr. Sharpe: How many spindles does Mr. Robison 
run? 

Mr. Robison: 1904. With cleaners. 

Chairman: Mr. Robison, have you any idea what 
your ends down per 1,000 spindles per hour are? 

Mr. Robison: On a recent test it has been around 27 
to 30. We have a front roll speed of 130. 


Chairman: That is in the Pacific Mills, Columbia. 
Mr. Sharpe, do you know the number of ends down per 
1,000 spindles per hour? 

Mr. Sharpe: No, sir. 

Mr. Hardie: We have 40 to 45. 

Question: Does Mr. Robison include his ends down 
on doffing in that? A lot of times a fellow will leave 
that out, and it makes the results quite different. 

Mr. Robison: Yes, sir, we do. 

Chairman: Mr. Hardie, how about you? 

Mr. Hardie: No, sir, we do not. 

Mr. Robison: Mr. Chairman, we don't figure the 
ends down in doffing against the spinner, but figure them 
in that test. 

Chairman: .Does anyone else with long draft spinning 
want to give us his draft and twist and yarn numbers? 
Mr. Chalmers, from Greenwood? 

J. F. Chalmers, Supt., Greenwood Cotton Mill, Green- 
wood, S. C.: - Mr. Chairman, I haven’t got those figures 
right handy. I expect Mr. Willis here could give them. 

T. I. Willis, Tester, Greenwood Cotton Mill, Green- 
wood, §. C.: It has been so long I have forgotten. 

Chairman: You don’t know your draft? 

Mr. Chalmers: 18.60 on 31s warp; draft on filling, 
18 to 20, on 30s to 40s. Double roving, 3% hank on 
warp; 4.40 on filling. 1l-inch cotton warp; 1%-inch on 
filling. 

Chairman: Is there any other question anyone wants 
to ask on that subject? 

Mr. Lockman: Mr. Chairman, I should like to ask 
Mr. Chalmers why he puts better cotton in filling than 
he does in warp. 

Mr. Chalmers: Frank Lockman over there asked that 
question, but John Lockman can answer it; he is a 
weaver. (Laughter.) 

BREAK DRart 

Chairman: The next question is: “What is the best 
break draft on spinning when your total is 8 inches? 
(regular draft). That is total draft. 

Frank Lockman: I usually get 1.05. 
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Chairman: When you have a total draft of 7 to 8 
inches ? 

Frank Lockman: Yes, sir, 1.05 break draft. That is 
single roving. 

Chairman: To get down a little closer, what is the 
best break draft on spinning when your total draft is 16 
inches? (That is the next question.) Let’s say 14 to 
16. Mr. Hammond, you have drafted about in that 
limit. Can you give us your break draft on regular spin- 
ning? 

Mr. Hammond: No, sir, I could not say just offhand 
what it is. I might say, for information, | have experi- 
mented with that a great deal. I have tried 2 or 3 and 
have been as high as 5 teeth ,but I don’t know what the 
best is. A few years back I experimented a great deal, 
but I haven’t the information right on hand. Since our 
middle roll is unweighted, it does not matter so very 
much. I have tried that and have gone up to as high as 
3 and 4 and 5 and 6 teeth. I don’t happen to have that 
information now. 

Mr. Connelly: 1 have used from 1.02 to 1.14 on 14.25 
draft and found 1.07 best. 


Mr. Thompson: Mr. Chairman, we have about 52 
frames (I think it is something like that), regular draft 
16, break draft 1.12. The old draft was 1.07, I think. 
That is on 1 1-32-inch middling Western cotton. 

Chairman: What advantage did you find in going to 
1.07? 

Mr. Connelly: Well, this work on which we changed 
to break straight draft was on filling, 40s filling; 3.45 
single roving, front roll speed 120. It seems we get bet- 
ter work, with fewer ends down after changing to 1.12. 

Frank Lockman: I do not remember exactly what my 
break draft is, but where I used to run two or three teeth 
difference I run five now. The reason I did it is to keep 
the roving from running out. — 


Twist MULTIPLE 


Chairman: We will go to Question No. 7: “What 
is the best twist multiple to use on speeders when running 
1-inch cotton?” 

Mr. Hammond: I think twist multiple is governed a 
great deal by the type of cotton and also the age of the 
cotton. I think it varies a great deal in the card room. 
Many years ago the spinner wanted yarn twisted hard 
instead of soft, but on the long draft we go back to very 
soft twist, and as long as a roving frame will produce rov- 
ing that will pull itself off that is twist enough. In order 
to make an even yarn, you want to use as little twist in 
the card room as it will pull itself off with. If you have 
old skewers you have to use a little more twist than there 
ought to be. I think when the spinner kicks on the card 
room for putting in too much twist, or not enough, if he 
will examine the condition of his skewers he will find the 
trouble there. I think if you follow the standard twist 
pretty nearly you will get better results, provided condi- 


tions in the spinning room are just what they ought to 
be. 


Mr. Brannan: Speaking about twist, I find 1.30 times 
the square, if it is Western cotton, is the best where con- 
ditions are normal in the spinning room. If you use this 
cotton around here, I always use 1.35 to 1.40 times the 
square, for the simple reason that you do not get the 
break you get out of Western cotton. It depends also 
on what your carder is carding. If he is not carding too 
much, carding 40 to 60 pounds in eight hours, you can 
take about two teeth out of your twist. 

Chairman: Can anyone else give us any information 
on that question? 

(Continued on Page 8) 
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Murchison Is President of 


Textile Institute 


r. Crauptus T. Murcuison, who has been direc- 
1) tor of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 

merce, was last week elected president of the Cot- 
ton-Textile Institute. He succeeds Goldthwaite H. Dorr, 
who has been serving as temporary president and who 
was relieved at his own request. 

Dr. Murchison, director of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce since May, 1934, is the son of a 
pioneer Baptist preacher who, in 1836, cut out a little 
clearing in the then wilderness territory just west of 
Hickory, N. C., and established there an academy and a 
church. There Dr. Murchison was born in 1889. 

He completed his high school work in Louisville, Ky., 
and under-graduate college work at Wake Forest College, 
puncturing the educational period with a year or two of 
labor in a furniture factory, where he learned to do every- 
think from operating a cut-off saw to putting the final 
coat of varnish on a bedroom set. In college he was on 
the varsity football, track and debating teams. He then 
taught in the Franklin, Va., High School as assistant 
principal for two years, after which he went to Columbia 
University for three years, completing there the require- 
ments for a doctor’s degree. 

Shortly after leaving Columbia, he married Constance 
Waterman of DeLand, Fla., and became a member of the 
faculty of Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. After two 
years there he came to New York, and taught at Hunter 
College for two years, and then at New York University 
for another year. During these years in New York, he 
was also attached to the staff of the New York Journal 
of Commerce. 


He went to the University of North Carolina in 1921 
as associate professor of economics; was made a full 
professor a year later, and had an unbroken period of 
service there until the spring of 1934. While in Chapel 
Hill he supplemented his classroom activities by a great 
deal of outside field work, depending much more upon 
his personal association with business men and his per- 
sonal observation of business activities, to advance his 
knowledge of economics, than upon conventional reading 
and research. Such was the method he followed in writ- 
ing both of his books—“Resale Price Maintenance” and 
‘King Cotton Is Sick.’ During his stay in Chapel Hill 
he also wrote many articles for magazines and trade jour- 
nals. 

New Drrectors ELECTED 

At the annual meeting of the Cotton-Textile Institute 
last week, the following directors were elected to serve 
for three years: 

Robert Amory, Boston; Howard Baetijer, Baltimore; 
Harry L. Bailey, New York; Herman Cone, Greensboro; 
Sidney P. Cooper, Henderson, N. C.; Stuart W. Cramer, 
Cramerton, N. C.; Norman Elsas, Atlanta; J. C. Evins, 
Clifton, S. C.; B. B. Gossett, Charlotte, N. C.; R. L. 
Harris, Roxboro, N. C.; George Lanier, West Point, Ga.; 
John A. Law, Spartanburg, S. C.; Russell H. Leonard, 
Boston; K. P. Lewis, Durham, N. C.; Allan McNab, 
Boston; George V. Meehan, Grosvenor-Dale, Conn.; G. 
M. Milliken, New York; Marshall P. Orr, Anderson, S. 
C.; A. R. Pierce, New Bedford; George A. Sloan, New 
York; Clifford Swift, Columbus, Ga.; Fred W. Symmes, 
Union, S. C.; George R. Urquhart, Manville, R. 1.; Geo. 
R. West, Jr., Chattanooga, Tenn., and Robert R. West, 
Danville, Va. i 


W. N. Banks, Grantville, Ga., and R. H. Freeman, 
Newnan, Ga., were elected to serve to October 28, 1936. 

A. K. Winget, Albemarle, N. C., was elected to serve 
to October 27, 1937. 

Addresses by Mr. Dorr, Thomas L. Parkinson, presi- 
dent of the Equitable Life Assurance Society, and by 
Thomas H. Webb, president of the American Cotton 
Manufacturers’ Association, and by Lew Hahn, former 
president of the Nattional Retail Dry Goods Association, 
featured the meeting. 


RESOLUTIONS ON Export TRADE 


The following resolutions regarding export trade were 
adopted: 

“Whereas, the volume of exports of American cotton 
textiles continues to dwindle despite marked improvement 
in exports of other American products; and 


“Whereas, the loss of traditional foreign markets for 
American cotton textiles is due in large part to the fact 
that the domestic cotton textile industry, as an aid to 
national policy and as measure for unemployment relief, 
is voluntarily maintaining the increased manufacturing 
costs brought about by NRA, and so is subjected to an 
artificial burden not borne by the citizens of other coun- 
tries in their competition with textile manufactures in 
foreign markets: and 


‘Whereas, the Congress, in order to stimulate our sub- 
normal export trade, has recently enacted the amendments 
to the Agricultural Adjustment Act providing in Section 
32 for the payment of benefits, as allocated by the Secre- 
tar yof Agriculture, to encourage the exportation of agri- 
cultural commodities and the products thereof, and the 
Congress, has authorized the use, subject to the discre- 
tion of the Secretary of Agriculture, of special funds from 
customs receipts for these purposes: 


‘Now therefore be it resolved that the Secretary of 
Agriculture be and he hereby is respectfully requested, 
pursuant to this principle of national policy proclaimed 
by the Congress, promptly to exercise the authority vest- 
ed in him and to allocate from such sustom receipts, such 
sums as may be necessary and appropriate to balance, on 
the exports of American cotton textiles, the increased 
NRA labor costs undertaken pursuant to nattional policy: 

‘Resolved further that in our opinion such action at 
this time by the Secretary of Agriculture is in the public 
interest for the following reasons: By increasing demand 
it will aid substantially in restoring a better balance in 
the cotton textile industry between excessive productive 
capacity and effective demand. It will give immediate 
re-employment to a large number of textile workers and 
more regular employment to those now on our payrolls. 
[t will help absorb our raw cotton surplus with greater 
general benefit to the nation than the export of a similar 
quantity of unmanufactured cotton. It will help regain 
our lost export markets for cotton goods. It will reduce 


the Government’s stocks of raw cotton now overhanging 
the market. 


‘Resolved further, that a copy of these preambles and 
resolutions be transmitted to the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture.” 

“Whereas, the effort of the cotton textile industry vol- 
untarily to preserve those standards of wages and hours 
established under the Nattional Industrial Recovery Ad- 

(Continued on Page 11) 
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Spinning Discussion At Greenville 
(Continued from Page 6) 


Frank Lockman: Would you make any difference in 
your twist multiple if running 1%-inch cotton? 

Mr. Brannan: I certainly would. If running 1%- 
inch cotton I would make it 1.15 times the sequare. 1.20 
is the standard, I think. It gives better running work. 


30s YARNS From 7-INCH COTTON 


Chairman: We will take up Question No. 8: “Can 
30s yarn of good quality be made out of middling 74-inch 
cotton with long draft?” 

Question: How many spinners are making 40s warp 
out of 1:1-16-inch cotton? 

Chairman: How many? Raise your hands. One man 
here in front—Mr. Jordan, from Westminster. Give us 
your front roll speeds, etc., Mr. Jordan. 

W. C. Jordan, Overseer Spinning, Oconee Mills, West- 
minster, S. C.: The draft on the front roll is 10. Dou- 
ble roving. Front roll speed 122, 8 hank roving double. 

Frank Lockman: What hank roving are you making 
that out of? 

D. A. Purcell: We have some frames on 1 1-16-inch 
cotton, spinning 40s. Front roll speed 104.. We are 
putting in a twist of 28.08. 

Chairman: Double or single roving? 

Mr. Purcell: Double—7-hank roving. 42 break. 


Cork 


Chairman: Let’s go on to the next question, No. 9: 
“If you were planning to install new long draft spinning, 
wulod you have your top rolls covered with cork or with 
calf skin? Which will give a smoother yarn? Which 
will give the best breaking strength? How does your 
cost compare on the cork against csalf skin?” 

Mr. Chalmers: I cover mine with cork. I don’t think 
it improves the yarn, but it is 50 per cent cheaper than 
calf skin. If you get on cotton of low character, you are 
just out of luck. 

Chairman: In other words, you have to have good 
cotton and have to clean it well? 

Mr. Chalmers: You have to have a good-bodied cot- 
ton. It does not have to be long staple, but it has to 
have a good body. If you get on cotton that looks like 
it is dead, you can not get good results. 

Chairman: Do you mean to say a low character of 
cotton fill run worse on cork than it would on calf skin? 

Mr. Chalmers: Yes, sir. 

Chairman: Mr. Lockhan, can you give us any infor- 
mation on that? 

Frank Lockman: If I were doing it, I would either 
put in calf skin or first-class sheep skin. I am undecided 
whether sheep is just as good as calf. 

Mr. Lockhan: I ran two years on sheep and think I 
got just as good results as I ever got on calf. I have 
tried cork. I turned your arbors down when I got on 
cork. 

Mr. Hardie: Did your sheep skin rolls hold up on 
long draft as well as calf skin? 

Mr. Lockhan: Yes, sir. That was good sheep skin, 
though, and not cheap. 

K. B. Smith, Overseer Spinning, Inman Mills, Inman, 
S. C.: I might give you my experience. The cork roll 
is inclined to pick up fibers of the cotton, so the shorter 
the staple you have the worse work you have on the 
cork roll. If you have a slick roller there, like calf skin, 
you will have no trouble, but a cork roller is inclined to 
pick it up. If you have long staple cotton, cork does all 
right. 

Mr. Robison: What percentage of loss do you have 
between the calf skin and sheep skin in covering rollers? 
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Chairman: You mean what they have to throw out? 

Mr. Robison: Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hammond: AA little better than 50 per cent less 
on sheep. It does take the roller coverer time to get 
accustomed to doing it. There are calf skins now that 
you can get in which you have a lower percentage of loss. 

Mr. Lockman: Don’t you have to have a better grade 
of knives ,etc.? 


Mr. Hammond: Yes, sir. You have to have the best 
grade of everything, but the roller coverer can get trained 
to it. 


Question: Do you have any more eyebrows on salf 
skin than you do on sheep? 

Mr. Hammond: Yes, sir. 

Chairman: What did you do to overcome it? 

Mr. Hammond: Put a little strip on in front. It 
overcomes it entirely. 

Chairman: What kind of leather? 

Mr. Hammond: Calf or sheep. I happened to have a 
strip of calf, and I used that. Put it on right in front 
of the clearer—about a half-inch to three-eighths of an 
inch strip. 

Mr. Lockhan: Does it run on the roller? 

Mr. Hammond: Yes, sir, lies on the roller. 

W. W. Cobb: I tried that. I put a strip on so it 
would throw the clearer waste back of it, so the clearer 
will pick it up. It will not eyebrow at all; that will stop 
it. 

Mr. Smith: Do you still use your clearer cloth on 
your clearer? 


W.W. Cobb: Yes, that is where I put the sheep skin, 
right at the front—cemented it on the clearer cloth just 
where the roller strikes. I made it strike about a quarter 
of an inch back; you don’t want to put it too far back, 
or the clearer waste will go down in front of the roll. 


Mr. Cobb: I had it something like an inch wide, but 
I fold it back to where the clearer goes under the hook. 
Mr. Lockhan: I mean how far back. 


Mr. Cobb: About a quarter of an inch. If you let-it 
go back too far you will have trouble. It goes in front 
of your clearer cloth, and it will not eyebrow. You can 
experiment with it and get it. 

Question: Will that cause an increase in picking on 
the top clearer? 

.Mr. Cobb: Yes, you will have to pick the top clearer 
a little oftener. 


OVERHEAD CLEANING SYSTEM 


Chairman: Let’s goon, The next question is No. 10: 
“What type of overhead cleaning system have you found 
to do the best work? When installing the overhead clean- 
ing system do you do anything to your spinning creels to 
make them shed the lint and dirt? What do you do?” 
What type of system do you find is the best, the one that 
travels on the top of the creel or the one that hangs from 
the ceiling? 

Mr. Fleming: We have them both. 

Chairman: Which one do you consider best? 

Mr. Fleming: The one that runs on the track. 

Chairman: That track is right over the creel? 

Mr. Fleming: Yes, sir. It has a blower right under it. 
It cleans the top of your roving creel off, as well as the 
creel. 

Chairman: Don’t you find, when you have that draft 
down so close, it blows the roving out? 

Chairman: What advantages did you get by putting 
this cleanin gsystem in? 

Mr. Chalmers: Well, the advantages are numerous. 
It certainly does cut down, practically eliminates, the 

(Continued on Page 12) 
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FOR A FINISH THAT 
sells the goods 


.+- you need penetrating agents that will do the job of wetting and scouring quickly... thoroughly... 


efficiently —leaving the fibre entirely free of oil and dirt. Here are specially developed wetting and 
penetrating agents... possessing special properties for every type of fibre cleansing. Let us show 


you how they will help you build a foundation for finer, softer finishes—the kind that sel/ the goods. 


AKOIL 1-4-3—an intensive scouring agent for woolen yarn or boiling out cotton piece goods, knitted fabrics and yarn. 
fabric, silk and rayon . . . degums and cleans with exceptional Possesses extensive penetrating powers .. . produces highly 
speed, yet cannot damage the material in any way .. . rapidly absorbent fabric, thus reducing time necessary for bleaching. 


absorbs and carries off all oil, dirt, etc. with a minimum of , 

WETTING $. F. —a low priced penetrant, recommended 
mechanical effort. 
or wetting-out raw stock or yarns at moderate temperature 


AKCOCENE — gives instantaneous wetting-out. Recommended ... Saves time in the dyeing operation. 
as a dye assistant . . . also in the kettle size to assist penetra- | ) ; 
P TRICHLOR S$. F.— combines effective wetting properties with 

tion and to increase softening properties in heavy size warps. | A | ee 
& Prop 7 P high solvent action .. . for scouring where a combination of 


TEXAVON —a superior soap compound made especially for rapid wetting-out and efficient scouring is desired. 


American Cyanamid & Chemical Corporation 
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Personal News 


G. M. Turner is now in charge of the calender room at 
the Union Bleachery, Greenville, S. C. 


W. A. Dunlap, of Pelzer, S. C., is now overseer of spin- 
ning at the Norris Mills, Cateechee, S. C. 


Joe C. Cobb, formerly of Langley, S. C., has been ap- 
pointed night superintendent of the Chiquola Manufac- 
turing Company, Honea Path, S. C. 


E. H. Dobbin has resigned as assistant superintendent 
of the Union Bleachery, Greenville, S. C., to become su- 
perintendent of the bleachery of the Pacific Mills, Lyman, 


>. 


H. R. Mathewson, who has been overseer of the finish- 
ing room at Union Bleachery, Greenville, S. C., has been 
promoted to assistant superintendent. 


C. L. Kendrick, formerly supply clerk at the Union 
Bleachery, Greenville, S. C., has been made overseer of 
the finishing room. 


S. L. Redd, who has been in charge of the calender 
room at Union Bleachery, Greenville, S. C., has accepted 
a position at the Hanes Dyeing & Finishing Co., Win- 
ston-Salem, N. C. 


Luther B. Hodges, vice-president and general manager 
of the Carolina Cotton and Woolen Mills, Spray, N. C.., 
has resigned as a member of the North Carolina Highway 
and Public Works Commission. He has served on the 
commission for the past two years and was highly com- 
plimented by the Governor for the services he has ren- 
dered. 


John A. Harris, who has been representing Staley Sales 
Corporation in Alabama and Mississippi, has been trans- 
ferred to Greensboro, N. C., and in the future will repre- 
sent the company in the States of North Carolina and 
Virginia. Mr. Harris has been connected with the Staley 
sales force for a number of years and is widely known in 
this territory. 

H. A. Mitchell succeeds Mr. Harris in the Alabama- 
Mississippi territory, and will maintain headquarters in 
Birmingham. 


Fuller E, Callaway, Jr., who has been treasurer of the 
Callaway group of mills, LaGrange, Ga., was elected 
president and treasurer at the directors’ meeting last week. 
Cason J. Callaway; who has been president, becomes 
chairman of the board. A. B. Edge, Jr., was elected 
secretary and J. K. Boatwright, assistant treasurer. 

The following vice-presidents were elected: S.-Y. Aus- 
tin, Ely R. Callaway, C. W. Coleman, Hatton Lovejoy, 
James Newsom, B. N. Ragsdale, H. G. Smith, M. M. 
Trotter, Jr., W. H. Turner, Jr. 

P. N. Collier and C. M. Geer were elected assistant 
vice-presidents. 


Eastern Carolina Meeting 

A large attendance is expected for the meeting of the 
Eastern Carolina Division of the Southern Textile Asso- 
ciation to be held in West Durham on Saturday morning. 
The meeting will be held at the Erwin Mills Auditorium. 

Test methods in the mills will be the subject for discus- 
sion and a very interesting program is assured. The dis- 
cussion will be led by P. B. Parks, Jr., of the Erwin Mills. 
who is chairman of the Division. 


October 31, 1935 
Chicago Mill & Lumber Co. Opens Offices 


The Chicago Mill and Lumber Company, with execu- 
tive offices in Chicago, has established Southeastern 
regional sales offices at 614 Johnston Building, Charlotte, 
to better serve their customers in this territory. 

This office will handle the sales of the Chicago com- 
pany’s products and the plywood box production of the 
Plymouth Box and Panel Company in the States of North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Virginia, Georgia, Alabama. 
Florida and eastern Tennessee. 


C. P. SEMMLOW 


E. J. MUELLER 


The plants of these companies manufacture all types 
of wooden shipping cases now in general use, such as 
plywood boxes, hinge corner ‘and wirebound boxes, egg 
cases, beer boxes, candy trays and general utility or shop 
boxes and wood shooks of almost any nature. Their 
mills are located at Plymouth, N. C. Helena and Blythe- 
ville, Ark., Greenville, Miss., Tallulah, La., and Chicago, 
Ill. A large portion of this capacity is confined to ply- 
wood shipping cases with a normal capacity of twenty- 
five carloads per day, which can be quickly increased as 
demand justifies. 

These companies have a good business in this section 
and hope to extend it through the closer contacts that 
will be made possible through the Charlotte offices. 

E. J. Mueller and C. P. Semmlow, sales representatives, 
are now located in the Charlotte office. Both have long 
experience and training in this particular field and hope 
before long to visit the many textile mills, in particular, 
to get better acquainted. 


Conference of Textile School Deans 


The conference of the Deans of all the Textile Schools 
in the United States was held at the Red Lion Inn, Stock- 
bridge, Mass., on October 22nd, 23rd and 24th. 


Floyd W. Jefferson, of the Iselin-Jefferson Company, 
New York, spoke on the subject of “Problems of Mer- 
chandising and Marketing” and presented a very illumi- 
nating picture of the intricacies and problems of distribu- 
tion. 

The subject of “Design and Color” was discussed by 
Dr. Richard F. Bach, director of Industrial Relations, 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York City, in a force- 
ful and effective way. 

A “Working Knowledge of Statistics and Economics”’ 
was the subject discussed very ably by Stanley B. Hunt, 
director, Textile Economics Bureau, New York City. 

Prof. Alfred H. Williams, Professor of Industries, 
Wharton School of Finance and Commerce, University 
of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, presented the subject of 
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“Teaching of Applied Economics” in a very interesting 
and practical way. 


Those present at the meeting were: Franklin W. 
Hobbs, chairman of the Textile Foundation; E. T. Pick- 
ard, secretary of the Textile Foundation; F. W. Feiker, 
who prepared a survey of Textile Education for the Foun- 
dation; E. W. France, Philadelphia Textile School, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa.; H. W. Nichols, Bradford Durfee Textile 
School, Fall River, Mass.; Joseph H. Handford, New 
Bedford Textile School, New Bedford, Mass.; Charles H. 
Eames, Lowell Textile Institute, Lowell, Mass.; William 
D. Fales, Rhode Island School of Design, Providence, R. 
[.; J. B. Bagley, Texas A. & M. College, College Station, 
Tex.; O. V. Adams, Texas School of Technology, Lub- 
bock, Tex.; Thomas Nelson, N. C. State College, Raleigh, 
N. C.; H. H. Willis, Clemson College, S. C.; C. A. Jones, 
Georgia School of Technology, Atlanta, Ga.; E. W. 
Camp, Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn, Ala. 


Murchison Is President of Textile Institute 
(Continued from Page 7) 


ministration is being rendered difficult by the increased 
importation of cotton textile fabrics from low-wage coun- 
tries; and 

“Whereas, the Cabinet Committee appointed by the 
President to study the problems of the cotton textile in- 
dustry in its report has commended the industry for its 
effort to preserve such standards of wages and hours, and 
has recognized the effect of such competitive importations 
on specific branches of the industry and on the market 
structure in those and many affiliated branches; and 


“Whereas, the Cabinet Committee has recommended 
that a solution of this problem lies in the direction of 
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limiting imports from Japan by a conference with the 
Japanese Government with the view of establishing maxi- 
mum shipments of cotton textiles from Japan to this 
country by voluntary agreement; and 


“Whereas, subsequent to the report of the Cabinet 
Committee the Congress by the amendments to the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act has given the President the 
authority to limit the importation of any article to quan- 
tities which will not reduce substantially the amount of 
any product processed in the United States from any 
commodity subject to and with respect to which an ad- 
justment program is in operation. 


‘Now therefore be it resolved that the proper govern- 
mental agencies. be requested promptly and effectively to 
make use of the powers conferred by the amendments to 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act, either directly or indi- 
rectly, through voluntary arrangements, to limit such 
importations from Japan into the United States of low- 
cost and competitive cotton textiles; 


“Resolved further, that if it is deemed preferable to 
limit such importations by negotiations for voluntary 
agreements with the Japanese Government, in such nego- 
tiations the American governmental agencies should keep 
in mind that the Congress has conferred full power to 
deal with this situation if no satisfactory voluntary agree- 
ment is consummated; 

“Resolved further, that in such negotiations there 
should be the same kind of full collaboration and co- 
operation between our Government and our industry as 
exists between the Japanese Government and Japanese 
textile interests with respect to such negotiations; and 

“Resolved further, that a copy of these preambles and 
resolutions be transmitted to the President of the United 
States, the Secretary of State, the Secretary of Commerce; 
the Secretary of Agriculture and the Secretary of Labor.”’ 


TEXTILE STARCHES 


@ There must be really good reasons for the popularity of 
Staley’s Textile Starches. 


@ Purity, less loom stoppage, less shedding, and smoothness are 
some of these reasons. We can give you more. 


: @ In addition, pride is taken in our prompt cooperation and ser- 
vice—useful to you in an emergency. 


STALEY SALES CORPORATION 


DECATUR, ILL. 
PHILADELPHIA 
SAN FRANCISCO 


ATLANTA NEW YORK CITY 
SPARTANBURG BOSTON 


DALLAS 
CHICAGO 
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Spinning Discussion At Greenville 
(Continued from Page 8) 


cleaning that the spinner has to do. It brings it down 
so low that it is almost eliminated. 

Chairman: Do you give your spinners any more sides 
than they had before? 

Mr. Chalmers: No, the same number of sides. 

Chairman: Di it cut your gouts? 

Mr. Chalmers: Oh, yes. We checked that in the 
spinning room; it had a little better than half. There 
was a decided improvement in that. There is a disad- 
vantage we have found that perhaps somebody could help 
us about. We have a good bit of trouble with that. It 
catches the moisture and throws it down on the rings. 

Mr. Fleming: We don’t have any trouble with our 
cleaners, because they don’t blow any of that stuff that 
way. When it blows, it blows in sideways. 

Chairman: Did you give your spinners any more 
sides? 

Mr. Fleming: A few more sides. 

Chairman: Mr. Chalmers, are they ver yexpensive 
to keep up? 

Mr. Chalmers: They have not been. We have had 
practically no expense for maintenance and supplies and 
things of that sort. Of course, we have to furnish power. 

Chairman: How long have you had yours installed? 

Mr. Chalmers: About four years. 

Mr. Smith: What percentage of humidity do you 
carry? 

Chairman: Did you cut down on your humidity after 
you put the cleaners in? 


Mr. Chalmers: No, sir, we did not. We were not 
carrying high humidity. Just about 50. 

Mr. Hammond: Has anyone had anytrouble with the 
bobbins vibrating at the top? I have noticed in four 
different makes of bobbins that a very large percentage 
of those bobbins vibrate at the top. Ordinarily you do 
not notice the vibration unless you look for it. By slow- 
ing the cylinder speed down you do find vibration on a 
large percentage of bobbins. I should like to know 
whether it is because of the tip or the spindle or what. 

Chairman: Have you tested the spindle? 

Mr. Hammond: Yes, sir. 

Chairman: Does it vibrate? 

Mr. Hammond: No, sir. 

Chairman: Have you changed the length of your bob- 
bin? 

Mr. Hammond: No, sir. 

Chairman: Have you looked at your spindle to see 
if it vibrates, and after you put the quill on did it vi- 
brate? 


Mr. Thompson: Yes, sir, I have noticed that. 

Mr. Hammond: New and old, all? 

Chairman: Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hammond: I think we have a great deal of that 
that we do not see because we do not look for it. Bob- 
bin builders sometimes fail to get the hole in the center 
of the bobbin. I had two that I intended to bring in 
which the hole in the bobbin is offset. The bobbin vi- 
brating means not only that the end will come down, but 
it will come down on the ring. I have made some investi- 
gation and find a large percentage of bobbins vibrate at 
the top. 


TESTING QUILLS 
Question: How many men test all their quills before 
putting them in operation? 
Chairman: How do you inspect your quills? 
J. H. Nichols, Overseer Spinning, Monarch Mills, 
Union, S. C.: We used to get a lot of bad bobbins. I 
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started having my bobbins tested, and every time we 
have a new order of bobbins come in I have my man test 
the lot. We get a good spindle, that runs true, and 
have every bobbin tested before it goes in the room, At 
the very beginning, when we started testing, we had a lot 
of bobbins to send back and had some difficulty with our 
bobbin makers. But here of late when we test bobbins 
we hardly ever have very many to throw out. The last 
orders we got in I think we didn’t have over 30 bobbins 
to throw out, out of 10,000. They know we are going to 
test them. 


Chairman: Just how do you have that testing done? 

Mr. Nichols: I have a goo dspindle that | know runs 
true. I have a man sit down there and run every bobbin 
on that spindle. Every one that does not run true is 
thrown out. 


Mr. Lockhan: What method does he use? 

Mr. Nichols: He sits where he can see right over it 
and slacks that bobbin. He would look right over on the 
bobbin when he slacks it at the top. Then he holds the 
bobbin at the bottom and slacks the spindle. [If it is out 
at the top he can see it. We hardly ever have any now 
that we have to send back, but when we first ment to 
testing them we had a great many to send back. 

F. W. Waldrop, Overseer Spinning, Drayton Méill, 
Spartanburg, S. C.: We had a great deal of trouble with 
that. We use the best quill we can buy. It is very highly 
enameled, and we test those quills just as closely as we 
can. After it is over we think we have a good quill. 

Chairman: Do you condititon your filling? 

Mr. Waldrop: Yes, sir. I also find if you do not have 
an enameled quill, but just a plain quill, the moisture in 
the weave room will eat through it. You have to condi- 
ttion the filling in most cases, unless you are running high 
twist. Unless running high twist, the moisture will eat 
the quill. 


Question: Do you have brass bushing in your filling 

uill? 

Mr. Waldrop: Yes. 

Chairman: He has brass bushing at both ends. 

Mr. Hammond: We use the brass tip at the small 
end. We don’t condition our filling. Without that brass 
tip, when the battery becomes worn if you put in the bat- 
tery and turn the battery this bobbin will fall on the 
floor. This brass tip on the top will prolong the life of 
the bobbin, of the old type. 

I should like to ask how many spinners are using the 
brass top on the quill today? 

Chairman: How many? Three. 

When you replace those quills, how many buy them 
with the brass tip? 

Question: Top or bottom? 

Chairman: On the bottom. One man. Do you find 
that that brass tip helps you, especially where you condi- 
tion your filling? 

Mr. A.: It certainly does. We have the brass tip at 
both ends. 

Mr. Lockman: I should like to ask a question. | 
should like to ask the men here which they find is the 
best quill to keep the filling from sloughing off, the quill 
with the groove inside, or recessed, or what. 

Mr. Hammond: I think that with the groove on the 
inside, known as the male and female, but it is too hard 
to clean. You can’t get it through the quilling machine. 
I really think that is the best bobbin, but I am not using 
it because it is too hard to clean. I prefer to use the male 
bobbin. 

Mr. Chalmers: Mr. Hammond is about right on that. 
There are plenty of bobbins you can use that the filling 

(Continued on Page 18) 
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PERKINS BIN PILERS. These automatic machines eliminate hand labor and losses due 


to soilage, and snarling or knotting. They pay for themselves in less than two years. 


American Printing Co. 
The Apponang Co. 
Arkwright Corporation. 
Arnold Print Works. 

The Aspinook Co. 
Bellman Brook Bleachery. 
Cannon Mills Co. 


Chicopee Manufacturing Corp. 


Clearwater Manufacturing Co. 
Columbia Mills, Ine. 
Cranston Print Works Co. 
Dan River Cotton Mills. 
Danvers Bleachery. 


Typical Perkins Bin 


Delta Finishing Ine. 
Dodgeville Finishing Co. 
Dutchess Bleachery, Inc. 
Erwin Cotton Millis Co. 

Fall River Bleachery. 
Glenlyon Print Works. 

The Hampton Co. 

Johnson & Johnson, Inc. 
Kerr Bl. & Fin. Works, Inc. 
Lewiston Bl. & Dye Works. 
Lincoin Bl. & Dye Works. 
Liondale BL, Dye & Pr. Wks. 
Lowell Bleachery. 


B. F. Perkins & Son, 


Piler Installations :— 


Millville Mfe. Co. 

Montreal Cottons, Lid. 
Morgan & Hamilton. 

Mt. Hope Finishing Co. 
Nashua Mfg. Co. 

North Oarolina Finishing Co. 
Pacific Mills (Lawrence, Maas.) 
Pacific Millis (Lyman, 8. C.) 
Max Pollack & Co., Ine. 
Pontiac Bleachery. 
Providence Dy. Bl. & Cal. Ce. 
Queen Dyeing Co. 
Rock Hill Print. & Fin. Co. 


Reckland Finishing Co. 
Rosemary Manufacturing 
Sayles Biltmore Bleacheries. 
S. Slater & Sons, Ine. 
Slatersville Finishing Co. 
Standard Bleachery Co. 
Stevens Linen Works. 
Thomaston Bleachery. 

Union Bleachery. 

United States Finishing 
Utica Willowvale Bleaching (o. 
Waldrich Bleachery. 

Western Shade Cloth. Co. 


Inc., Holyoke, Mass. 
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Member of 


Audit Bureau of Circulations and Associated Business Papers, Inc. 
Published Every Thursday By 


CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Offices: 118 West Fourth Street, Charlotte, N. C. 


Associate Editor 

Juntus M. Smore. Manager 
SUBSCRIPTION 

One year, payable in advance» 0 

Other Countries in Postal Union. 


Contributions on subjects pertaining to cotton, its manufacture 
and distribution, are requested. Contributed articles do not neces- 
sarily reflect the opinion of the publishers. Items pertaining to 
new mills, extensions, etc., are solicited. 


President Graham Did Not Attend 


| N our last issue we stated that President Gra- 
ham of the University of North Carolina was 
to attend a meeting of the League for Indus- 
trial Democracy (formerly the Intercollegiate 
Socialist League) at Chattanooga, Tenn., but it 
now appears that he was not present. 


It was necessary for him to attend, on the 
same date, a meeting of the American Medical 
Colleges Association at Toronto, Canada, in an 
effort to prevent the elimination of the two-year 
medical school at the University. 


Whether President Graham had refused to 
attend or was prevented by a conflicting engage- 
ment we are unable to say, but his name was, 
certainly, upon the program as sent out from 
Chattanooga. His supporters can supply the 
information but lack that honesty: 


It is perhaps only a coincidence that the Chat- 
tanooga meeting was in charge of Mary W. Hill- 
yer of New York, who has been a frequent and 
welcome visitor at Chapel Hill; in fact, she has 
appeared there almost every fall and dictated 
the list of lecturers who were to be presented to 
the students. 

From an issue of the Daily Tar Heel, of Sep- 
tember, 1933, I quote: 

Representing the League of Industrial Democracy, 
Mary W. Hillyer, manager of the society’s lecture series, 
will deliver an outline of the organization’s policies and 
plans in Gerrard Hall tomorrow night. It is the object of 
this society to provide education for a new social order 
based on “production for use and not for profit.” With 


this end in mind, it has sponsored a lecture series which 
Miss Hillyer will describe tomorrow evening. 


A later statement said: 


At the meeting yesterday in Gerrard Hall, plans were 
discussed for a series of lectures sponsored by the League 
for Industrial Democracy. 
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Miss Hillyer, who is the paid representative 
of an organization which has for its motto “ Pro- 
duction for use but not for profit,” has been per- 
mitted to dictate who were to be permitted to 
address the students at the University of North 
Carolina and is largely responsible for many 
socialists and communists who have been upon 
the list. 


George Googe, Georgia labor leader, openly 
announced his refusal to participate in the Chat- 
tanooga meeting, which was in keeping with the 
recent action of the American Federation of 
Labor in condemnation of socialism and com- 
munism. 


Did President Frank Graham of the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina refuse to attend or was 
his attendance prevented by a conflicting en- 
gagement? 

We do not believe that his supporters have 
enough honesty to answer that question. 


A Pertinent Question 


+ HE ideas expressed in the following letter are 
worthy of consideration. The writer, who is 
the superintendent of two cotton mills, says: 


I have been thinking for some time about the number 
of men running over the country selling or trying to sell 
parts for machines or small repair parts used around a 
mill. 


I am satisfied in my own mind that many of the offer- 
ings have been stolen. I do not know that I have lost 
anything but I am rather sure that I have bought some 
stolen parts because I did not give the matter thought 
enough. I began to think after I had purchased a few 
spindle bolsters and found that they were a new type 
bolster which had only been on the market for about a 
year and I realized that none of them could have been 
scrapped. 


I do not know what can be done about it but am per- 
suaded that all of us should take it under consideration 
and see if stealing can not be stopped before it becomes 
too lucrative. I know that if no one buys anything ques- 
tionable, it will have to stop, but we are all so prone to 
try to get something for nothing that we do not raise 
enough questions. 

It may be that if you will give this matter some pub- 
licity that it will be the means to an end, for I believe 
that the greater number of the men who have charge of 
the purchasing of such things are honest and do not wish 
to buy stolen goods. I know that there are some men in 
this business of selling used machinery parts that are just 
as honest as I or you and I do not have reference to them, 
but there are some who are not so honest. I am satisfied 
that the man who sold me the bolsters in question did not 
steal them, but I believe it is getting to be quite a profit- 
able undertaking to gather up parts and I think that it 
should be aired. 


This letter brings before the textile industry 
a very pertinent question and we happen to 


know that the writer has not overstated the sit- 
uation. 
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The majority of second-hand machinery deal- 
ers are honest men, but some of them are not so 
honest. 


A second-hand machinery dealer, now deceas- 
ed, once told us, in a moment of confidence, how 


the game was worked by unscrupulous dealers. ° 


He said that after he had traded with the 
treasurer or the superintendent for a lot of parts 
or supplies which the mill would never need 
again because they had changed machines or 
were manufacturing a different line of goods, the 
loading of the parts or supplies was usually left 
to one man. 


He said that in the room with the unneeded 
parts or supplies there were usually quantities of 
regular parts and supplies and that he could 
often, for a small present, get the man supervis- 
ing the loading to “throw-in” a certain amount 
of them. 


He recited that with his last purchase he had 
secured four sacks of new quills and that upon 
another occasion he had secured a considerable 
number of new gears. 


Where a mill has a supply system that can be 
checked, it is difficult for a purchaser of second- 
hand equipment to secure much that he has not 
purchased, but many mills buy supplies against 
the time when they will be needed and dump 
them into a poorly arranged supply room or in a 
warehouse and when they sell those supplies, 
which have become unsuited to their machines, 
it is comparatively easy for the purchaser to get 
some which are valuable. Sometimes the pur- 
chaser slips in a few sacks of bobbins or a few 
gears without the knowledge or connivance of 
the man supervising the loading. Sometimes he 


gives him a present for allowing them to. be 
“thrown in.” 


As stated above, most of the second-hand ma- 
chinery men and, with possibly a few exceptions, 
all of the men who supervise the loading of 
the equipment sold to second-hand dealers are 
honest, and we would regret it exceedingly if 
this editorial should cause suspicion to be direct- 
ed at any innocent person, but we do feel that 
some cotton mills have been defrauded and it is 


our desire to prevent dishonest practices in the 
future. 


There are several unworthy men in the sec- 
ond-hand machinery business. One Charlotte 
junk dealer who buys considerable second-hand 
machinery from cotton mills, is, according to our 
information, a pay-off man for the communists. 


During the Danville strike a few years ago, 
he was a frequent visitor to the hotel rooms of 
Francis J. Gorman and is supposed to have help- 
ed him in directing strike activities. 
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Roger Baldwin States His Position 


OGER BALWIN, National Director of the 
American Civil Liberties Union, has fre- 
quently denied that he or his organization was 
socialistic or communistic, but one of his state- 
ments recently came to the attention of a class- 
mate at Harvard, and it seems that his class had 
in April, 1935, published a class book in which 
each living member had reviewed his activities. 
The statement of Roger Balwin as written by 

himself contained the following: 
I am for socialism, disarmament and, ultimately, for 


abolishing the State itself as an instrument of violence 
and compulsion. 

I seek the social ownership of property, the abolition 
of the propertied class and sole control of those who pro- 
duce wealth. 

Communism is the goal. 


The following is a copy of the testimony given 
by Roger Balwin before a Congressional com- 
mittee: 


The Chairman: Does your organization uphold the 
right of a citizen or alien—it does not make any differ- 
ence which—to advocate murder? 

Mr. Baldwin: Yes. 


The Chairman: Does your organization uphold the 
right of an American citizen to advocate force and vio- 
lence for the overthrow of the Government? 

Mr. Baldwin: 
concerned. 

The Chairman: Does it uphold the right of an alien 
in this country to urge the overthrow and advocate the 
overthrow of the Government by force and violence? 


Mr. Baldwin: Precisely on the same basis as any citi- 
zen. 

The Chairman: You do uphold the right of an alien 
to advocate the overthrow of the Government by force 
and violence? 

Mr. Baldwin: Sure; certainly. 


Roger Balwin is one of the men who defended 
the communist who killed Chief Aderholt. 


It is his organization with which University 
of North Carolina professors have been working 
in an attempt to prevent the punishment of men 


convicted of dynamiting cotton mills at Burling- 
ton, N. C. 


Certainly, in so far as mere advocacy is 


Government Pays For Tap 
Dancing 


In New York, the WPA spends tax money 
paying for lessons in tap dancing and acrobat- 
ics for the unemployed. The very old might be 
removed from the “relief role” to useful activity 
by teaching them to stand on their heads, like 
‘old Father William.”—Reprint from Brisbane’s 
Column. 
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Cotton Card Grinders 


Woolen and Worsted 
Card Grinders 


: Napper Roll Grinders 
Calender Roll Grinders 


Shear Grinders 


All Makes of Grinders Promptly 
and Thoroughly Repaired | 


B. S. ROY & SON COMPANY 


Worcester, Mass., U .S. A. | 


Established 1868 


FROST-PROOF CLOSETS THAT 
LIVE UP TO THEIR NAME 


VQGEL frost-proof closets 
formill villagesand exposed 
places are known all over 
the country for their service _ 
and dependability. When 
properly installed they will 
never freeze, and because 
of their simplicity of con- 


Voge! No. |— Many thovu- 
sands in use in all porte get out of order. 
of the country. Connot 
freeze, no motter how 


cold the weather 


struction there is nothing to 


Sold by Plumbers and 
Jobbers Everywhere 


JOSEPH A. VOGEL CO. 
Wilmington, Del. St. Louis, Mo. 
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Mill News Items 


Canton, Ga.—The Canton Mills have contracted for 
additional cotton conditioning equipment from the Borne, 
Scrymser Company, New York. 

Puraskt, Va.—The Dobson Miller Corporation will 
build an addition and install machinery that will increase 
the capacity of their plant to 500,000 dozen pairs of in- 
fants’ hosiery, President C. Dobson announced recently. 


Wapesporo, N .C.—The Wade Manufacturing Com- 
pany, after several years’ use, have turned in old equip- 
ment for the new improved single type spraying device 
furnished by Borne, Scrymser Company, 17 Battery 
Place, New York. 


West Pornt, Ga.—Twelve four-room frame houses are 
being erected by the Lanett Bleachery and Dye Works 
on property purchased recently in Lanett from James N. 
Barrow. 

The houses aré equipped with modern plumbing and 
other conveniences. They will be occupied by employees. 


GREENVILLE, S. C.—It is understood here that the 
Dunean Mills will confine its production to silks and 
rayons and that it will not produce any cotton goods in 
the future. It is said that the company has not yet de- 
cided what will be done with the 50,720 cotton spindles 
it has operated in the past. 


ANDERSON, 5. C.—The Appleton Manufacturing Com- 
pany increased its hours of operation approximately 25 
per cent beginning Monday morning. 

The mill will operate on two 40-hour shifts. For the 
last several months the mill has operated two 30-hour 
shifts. 


BELMONT, N. C.—Two of the Belmont textile mill 
stockholders held their annual meetings at the mill offices 
here last week. Election of officers and directors consti- 
tuted a part of the business routine, as follows: 

Majestic Manufacturing Company: A. C. Lineberger, 
president; R. L. Stowe, vice-president; S. P. Stowe, sec- 
retary and treasurer. Additional directors are W. B. 
Puett and A. C. Lineberger, Jr. 

Climax Spinning Company: A .C. Lineberger, presi- 
dent; R. L. Stowe, vice-president; S. P. Stowe, secretary- 
treasurer. Additional directors, W. B. Puett and Charles 
T. Stowe. 

These mills are running full time and their reports 
made a good showing. 


BiackssurG, S. C.—District Manager J]. D. Mash- 
burn announced that the branch unit of the Burton-Dixie 
Corporation, located in Blacksburg, will begin operations 
within a week or ten days. The main offices of the 
company are in Chicago. Complete machinery for oper- 
ating will be installed within the next week and the plant 
will immediately begin running full time. The plant was 
originally built by E. R. Cash, former textile executive 
of Gaffney, and was known as the Blacksburg Spinning 
Mills. The company owning the property went into 
bankruptcy after Mr. Cash’s death and was later sold 
and the machinery removed. The principal work of the 
unit will consist of removing oil from cotton by a patent- 
ed process and other methods of cleaning and sorting 
cotton. 
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Mill News Items 


CARTHAGE, N. C.—The Currie Hosiery Mills have 
been incorporated here by W. H. Currie, E. W. Currie 
and G. P. Thomas. The company has an authorized 
capital of $50,000. 

ATLANTA, Ga.—A one-story addition to the Atlanta 
Woolen Mills has been completed and repairs and altera- 
tions, which have been under way for some time: in the 
main part of the mill, have also been finished. 

RANDLEMAN, N. C.—An addition 100x40 feet to house 
additional machinery, has been started here by the Mace 
Manufacturing Company of Brooklyn, N. Y., which com- 
pany is occupying the property known as the Plaidville 
Mill. Much optimism prevails here in this new manu- 
facturing concern, and that a number of additional oper- 
atives will soon be put on the payroll. Broad silk dress 
goods are manufactured by this concern, also draperies 
and rayon dress goods. 


Burirncton, C.—An unofficial estimate placed at 
approximately $25,000 the loss when fire swept the Bost 
Dyeing and Finishing plant on North Main street. 

The blaze originated on the third floor of the building 
and ranged down through the second floor to the first. 
The originis is unknown. 

More than 10,000 dozen pairs of hosiery were destroy- 
e dor damaged. This merchandise, E. L. Bost, manager 
of the business, said, was covered by insurance. 


LAGRANGE, Ga.—-Officers of the Callaway Mills were | 


elected at the quarterly meeting of the board of directors 
held during the past week. 

Cason J. Callaway was named chairman of the board 
of directors; Fuller E. Callaway, Jr., was named president 
and treasurer; A. B. Edge, Jr., secretary; J]. K. Boat- 
wright, assistant treasurer. 

The following vice-presidents were elected: 5S. Y. Aus- 
tin, Ely R. Callaway, C. W. Coleman, Hatton Lovejoy, 
James Newsom, B. N. Ragsdale, H. G. Smith, M. M. 
Trotter, Jr., W. H. Turner, Jr. 

P. N. Collier and C. M. Geer were elected assistant 
vice-presidents. 


HENDERSONVILLE, N. C.—An extensive expansion pro- 
gram will be launched January 1, 1936, by Chipman- 
LaCrosse Hosiery Mills Company, East Flat Rock, de- 
signed to double the number of employees and to greatly 
increase production. Lease of the building occupied by 
Jones Motor Company in Hendersonville for Plant No. 2 
has been announced by Harry E. Katbenmoyer, president 
and general manager. The additional plant will increase 
floor space by 20,000 square feet and bring production to 
5,000 dozen pairs daily. Main offices will continue at 
East Flat Rock and all dyeing, finishing and shipping 
done from that point. The expansion program also calls 
for elimination of all machinery of coarser than 220 nee- 
dle gauge and installation of equipment of 220, 240, 260 
and 300 gauge for production of higher grade hosiery. 


Army To Buy Textiles 


Philadelphia, Pa.—Bids on textiles, including socks, 
sheets, undershirts, making of shirts, mattress covers 
and caps, will be opened at Army Quartermaster Depot 
November 20th to 22nd. 
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Illustration Shows a Few of the Different 
Straps Manufactured By Us 


All of our textile leathers are manufactured from Oak 


Tan and Hairon Leather. Our Oak Tan Strapping is made 
from packer hides, selected for substance, weight and fibre 
strength. Our Hairon Leather is made from foreign hides 
that are selected for textile purposes and is especially 
— for this work, owing to the extra length of the 

res. 

We are thoroughly familiar with all textile leathers per- 
taining to cotton, woolen, worsted, silk and rayon looms. 


Bancroft Belting Co. 


145 High St. Boston, Mass. 
Southern Agent 


Ernest F. Culbreath Ninety Six, 8. C. 


Seydel-Woolley 
Company 


A Concern is 

Known by the 

Customers It 
Keeps 


CAMASOLVE 


U. S&S. Pat. 1,956,615 


A dyeing assistant that materially 
| reduces dyeing costs. 


Let us prove this with an actual demonstration. 


Charlotte Chemical Laboratories, Inc. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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Items called for are: November 20th, 97,087 bed 
sheets, 63x99; November 21st, 500,000 pairs of cotton 
and 400,000 pairs of light woolen socks; 300,000 cotton 
summer undershirts: on manufacture from Government 
material of 50,000 flannel shirts. 

November 22nd, 38,835 cotton mattress covers: 
000 service caps made from serge supplies by depot. 


30,- 


Chicago Mill and Lumber Co. 


Chicago, Illinois 


and 


Plymouth Box and Panel Co. 


Plymouth, North Carolina 


Announce the Opening of a 


Southeastern Sales Office 


at 
614 Johnston Building 
Charlotte, North Carolina 


MESSRS. E. J. MUELLER and C. P. SEMMLOW 
will constitute our sales personnel 
This office is established for your convenience and to 
enable us to better serve you on your needs for Plymouth 


Boxes and other Wooden Shipping Boxes and Crates. We 
invite your inquiries. 


Telephone: 2-1075 
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Charge Clinton Mills With “Closed Shop” 


Atlanta, Ga.—A formal complaint charging the “‘estab- 
lishment and domination of a company union” by the 
Clinton Cotton Mills of Clinton, S. C., was issued here 
by the regional office of the National Labor Relations 
Board. 


The complaint also charged the mills with the discharge 
of more than 100 employees for refusal to join the union 
known as the Clinton Friendship Association. 


Issued under the National Labor Relations Act, the 
complaint further charged the mills “with other acts of 
intimidation against union employees and with refusal to 
bargain collectively with Local No. 2182 of the United 
Textile Workers.” 


Hearing on the complaint was set for November 12th 
in Greenville, S. C., before Judge Charles N. Feidelson, 
regional director. 


The complaint was issued on charges filed by Clinton 
local of the United Textile Workers. 


“As a result of the mill’s activity,” the complaint 
alleged, “the Clinton Friendship Association has at no 
time been the true representative of the employees.” 


It was also charged that the mill “purported to enter a 
closed shop agreement with the Clinton Friendship Asso- 
ciation.” 


“On August 26th, when the employees reported for 
work,” the complaint stated, “the mill refused to admit 
through the gates of the plant over 250 employees who 
did not possess membership cards in the Clinton Friend- 
ship Association. 


Spinning Discussion At Greenville 
(Continued from Page 12) 


will not slough on, but you can not get them through the 
quilling machine. You have to use a bobbin that will go 
through the quilling machine. I don’t know any answer 
to that, at all. 

Chairman: Do you use the raised type? 

Mr. Chalmers: Yes, sir, the type with ridges on it. 


FOR BETTER PRODUCTION--USE 


It Boils Thin! 


Cc. B. ILER, Greenville, 8. C. 


Manufactured By 


VICTOR MILL STARCH 


“THE WEAVER’S FRIEND” 


Carries the Weight Into the Fabrice! 


Distributed By: 


DANIEL H. WALLACE—Southern Agent—GREENVILLE, 8. C. 


F. M. WALLAC 
L. J. CASTILE, Charlotte, N. 


THE KEEVER STARCH CO.., 


~A KEEVER PRODUCT 
Has More Penetration! 


Birmingham, Ala. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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Mr. Lockman: When do you have the most trouble 
with sloughing? 

Chairman: Do you have more filling slough the mid- 
dle of the week or the last part of the week, or when? 

Mr. Chalmers: Have more on Monday morning. Of 
course, we know conditioned filling is wet; it is going to 
tighten on the bobbin. Over the week-end the moisture 
dries out, and it slips on the bobbin. But after we get to 
10 or 11\o0’clock Monday morning it runs all right. 

Chairman: We had some of that. We found that if 
we stopped putting any filling in the batteries at a cer- 
tain time on Friday night and let the batteries run prac- 
tically empty, then during the week-end have the watch- 
man put the conditioner down by the boxes, if we had any 
boxes of filling, it decreased it somewhat. We have our 
battery hands come in about a half hour earlier Monday 
morning and get the batteries filled. On Friday night we 
let the battery hands go out a half hour early; then on 
Monday morning we have them come in a half hour early 
to make up the time lost Friday night. 

Chairman: Here is a question that has been sent in: 
“Today some of the mills are skipping a process in card- 
ing and are spinning direct from intermediate single, or 
are taking slubber roving to speeder single, and run dou- 
ble in spinning. Which process is more successful in spin- 
ning? Give the comparative number of ends down with 
the above method and with the regular three-process card- 
ing.” 

We should like to have a comparison on ends down on 
that and where we run right through the regular processes 
in the card room, taking it through the slubbers, inter- 
mediates and speeders. 

W. W. Cobb: Single. 

Chairman: Filling or warp? 


W. W. Cobb: Filling. It seems to be running all 
right, but I have not taken the end breakage. On warp 
I am skipping the intermediates and going from the slub- 
ber to the speeder, making 4-hank roving warp. Then I 
dropped back and made that double on warp, make them 
2.75 hank roving single. But the 4-hank, skipping the 
intermediate and going direct to the eight-by-four, run- 
ning it single on the eight-by-four, and then running it 
double, getting to 4-hank roving, is preferable, as I see it 
now. 

Chairman: How does your breaking strength com- 
pare? 

W. W. Cobb: Not quite so good on the 2.75 single. 
The breaking strength is better going from the slubber 
by thme eight-by-four single. I believe it is preferable: 
I believe it is going to run better. That is my idea now. 

Question: How did your breaking strength compare 
with your regular three roving process when you skipped 
the intermediate? 

W. W. Cobb: Not quite as good, but not low enough 
to disregard the advantage you get in the cost. T believe 
there will be a decided advantage in the cost, and it will 
be sufficient to waive that. 

It was voted to hold the next meeting in Spartanburg. 


DARY TRAVELERS 
If it's a DARY Ring Traveler, you can depend on it 
|that the high quality is guaranteed—that the weight 
and circle is always correct, and that all are uni- 


formly tempered which insures even running, spin- 
ning or twisting. 


Ask for Prices | 


DARY RING TRAVELER COMPANY 


311 Somerset Ave. Fred H. Dary, Mgr. Taunton, Mass. | 
Sou. Agents 
JOHN EE. HUMPHRIES CHAS. L. ASHLEY 
P. O. Box 343 P. ©. Box 720 | 
Greenville, &. C. Atianta, Ga. 


ELF-SEALED 


NURMA BEARINGS CURPN STAMPURY CUNN USA 


CARECO -ONE - PIECE FURNACE LINING‘) 


A PLASTIC LINING USED 
iN PLACE OF FI2E BRICK 


ADAPTABLE TO ALL TYPES 
OF BOILER FURNACES 


QNEPIECE | 


Req US TRADE MARK Pat. orf 


Boiler furnaces lined with CARECO last 2 to 4 times 
longer than those lined with fire brick. Write for quo- 
tation—-use CARECO to repair or line the furnaces. 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES COMPANY 
HARTSVILLE, S. C. 


Step Up Speed in the Clothroom 


Keeping pace with modern speed production in the clothroom 
also is now a simple matter. 


A Hermas Shear will clean and roli 60 to 90 yards of cloth a 
minute, automatically, unfailingly. 


an hanging thread escapes on either side or selvage of the 
goods. 


Just think of the saving in hand labor and delays inseparable 
from the old discredited clothroom practice. 


We will gladly give you the facts and figures. 


HERMAS MACHINE COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Automatic Shears, Brushing Machines, Meas- 
uring and Examining Machines, Sewing and Feeding Machines. 


Hawthorne, N. J. 


Southern Representatives—Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte. N. OC. 


H. KORTENHAUS UNISEL, LTD. 
RUA BOA VISTA 18 MANCHESTER 
SAO PAULO, BRAZIL ENGLAND 


Designed with removable 
| labyrinth felt seal entirely 
4 within confines of extra wide 
. inner and outer rings toavoid 
7 injury, these “GreaSeal’ 
: Precision Bearings, withlarge 
1 grease capacity, assure su- 
perior performance. Write 
tor Catalog 
PRECISIVN BLAARINGS 
| 
| 
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SELLING AGENTS for 
SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


Deering, Milliken & Co. 


Incorporated 
78-83 Leonard Street 
New York 


99 Chauncey St.. Boston 223 Jackson Bivd., Chicago 


CURRAN & BARRY | 


320 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. : 


DomeEsTic Export 


MERCHANDISING 
JOSHUA L. BAILY & Co. 


10-12 Twomas Sr. New Yorx 


“SILK AND MIXED GOODS” 


Analysis, Construction, Cost, Calculation and Weave 
By ARTHUR H. SCHNELL 


“Silk and Mixed Goods Analysis, Construction, Cost, Cal- 
culation, and Weave,” by Arthur H. Schnell. Textile ) 
School Graduate, former New York Silk Expert, Practical 
Mill Man and Efficiency Expert, in two volumes, about 
450 pages, with over 300 illustrations. 


BOOK READY FOR DELIVERY 
Price $10.50 Net, Postpaid 


CLARK PUBLISHING CO., Charlotte, N. C. 


October 31, 1935 


Cotton Goods Markets 


New York.—cCotton goods markets were less active 
last week, gray goods business being just about equal to 
production. The lessened demand for gray goods was 
thought here to be due to the fact that finished goods 
prices have not shown a proportionate advance with the 
higher gray goods prices. The price situation continued 
very firm and little attempt to buy at concessions was 
noted. 


The demand for sheetings continued strong and some 
other gray goods were active, although print cloth busi- 
ness was not as large. 

There was some increase in fine goods, unfinished, and 
fancy constructions continued active. There was a bet- 
ter demand for colored goods and prices on denims were 
raised a half cent a yard for January and February ship- 
ment. Chambrays were a quarter cent a yard higher 
and white towels advanced 3 to 5 per cent. 

There was better interest in tobacco cloths, both in the 
standard 36-inch width and in wider makes. The 36- 
inch goods were steady at 37c a pound, with some houses 
holding for 38c. On wider goods, prices were at the 
usual poundage premiums, depending on width. 

Sales of carded broadcloths were smali. Prices con- 
toinued strong with the 100x60s firm at 9c and the 80x 
60s steady at 7c and later deliveries offered at “ec lower 
in each case. 

Narrow sheetings were sold in fair quantities. The 
40-inch 2.85s were reported moved in fairly good amounts 
at 10c for feeler-motion kinds, with non-feelers offered 
occasionally at 97¢c. Other constructions generally were 
steady. 

In fine goods markets there was little change. Most 
mills were sold well enough ahead to prevent any stock 
accumulations from pressing on the market. Buyers 
usually, however, were in the market for only minor 
quantities, and mills were reaching the point where they 
were a little more anxious to book additional contracts in 
order to bolster backlogs. 


Print cloths, 28-in., 64x60s 54% 
Gray goods, 38%4-in., 64x60s 
Gray goods, 39-in., 80x80s 85% 
Gray goods, 39-in., 68x72s 7Y% 
Brown sheetings, standard . &M% 

Brown sheetings, 4-yard, 56x60s 
Dress ginghams EES 17% 


Staple ginghams 


J. P. STEVENS & CO., INc | 
Selling Agents 


40-46 LEONARD ST.. NEW YORK 


| 
J 
| 
) 
| 
| | 
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Cotton Yarn Markets 


Philadelphia, Pa.—While yarn sales were not as large 
during the week, the market continued fairly active. The 
price situation was unchanged although there were some 
reports that a few mills were selling carded yarns at one 
cent less than prices of a week ago. 

Heavy buying in combed yarns is revealing quite clear- 
ly that the output of these yarns is running behind the 
improved demand, despite the recent increase of spindle 
activity on combed yarns. The.cail for single 30s up to 
40s from knitting interests is said to be very good and 
spinners are shipping such yarns faster than they are be- 
ing spun. Shipments against outstanding contract are 
unusually heavy on single yarns and much better on 
yarns for mercerizing. 

The carded yarn division is perhaps less unified than 
the combed as some spinners are still booking business at 
the old basis and below. In general, the supply of carded 
and combed yarn from the industry, still on a restricted 
schedule of activity, tends to fall below the improving 
demand. Consumption and production, however, are 
more satisfactorily related than for a considerable period. 

A record-breaking poundage of mercerized yarn for 
several years has been booked by processors in the last 
week. Buying has been for six months ahead, taking 
knitters into the 1936 first quarter. Orders were placed 
at 68c to 70c for 60s two-ply, unchanged. 

Mercerizers attribute this boom to the general improve- 
ment in business and to advancing price trend in other 
yarns which knitters expect to be reflected shortly in 
mercerized. 

Commitments were usually smaller in size. They in- 
cluded amounts of a few thousand pounds to 25,000 and 
50,000 pounds. It was not often that contracts for 100,- 
000 pounds were placed, yet a few came to mills. Vari- 
ous spinners are seeking to encourage the placing of or- 
ders for shipment from January forward. Business of 
this nature has been placed, yet many buyers prefer to 
keep themselves clear of commitments into the new year. 

Occasional examples of spinners growing impatient for 
new orders came to the notice of buyers. There were 
instances where yarn was bought at under the regular 
market, sometimes at unbelievable concessions, in view 
of the tight situation prevailing. 


Southern Single Skeins 36 -36% 
28 -28% 50s 48 -_. 
33-33% 28 -28% 
30s _. 34%-35 284% -29 
40s 20s Sl -31% 
utnern ngie arps Carpet Yarns 
2714-28 Tinged carpets, 8s, 3 
and 4-ply 24 -25% 
Colored strips, 8s, 3 
---- -31 and 4-ply 26 
33-33% White carpets, 8s, 3 
-85 and 4-ply 
s, 2-ply 
Southern Chain 2, 3 and 4-ply 2414-25 
27%-28 10s, 2, 3 and 4-ply.__25%-26 
28 -28% 12s, 2-ply 6 -26% 
28% -29 2-ply 28 -28% 
80 -30% 20s, 2-ply 29 -80 
30s 2-ply 35%- 
cae 38 «+83 Southern Frame Cones 
34 «(+34 8s .. 26% -27 
36 10s 27% -28 
Southern Two-Ply Skeins lés . 29 -29% 
8 -28 188 . 29 %-30 
28 -28% 20s . 30 «6-30 
28% -29 22s 31 
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“WENTWORTH 


Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger 
Yarn, Run Clear, Preserves the 
SPINNING RING. The greatest 
improvement entering the spinning 
room since the advent of the HIGH 
SPEED SPINDLSE. 


Manufactured only by the 
National Ring Traveler Co. 


Providence, RF. |. 


31 W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C. 


IF ITS PAPER 
Send Your Order 


Cloth Winding Boards 
Jacquard Board—Beaming Paper 


Toilet Tissues 
Twines—Wrapping Paper—Boxes, etc. 


DILLARD PAPER CO. 


BALING PREsS} 


Motor Drive, Silent Chain, Center 
of Screw. 


Push Button Control] — 
P 


GREENSBORO.N.C. GREENVILLE, S.C. 


\ ve 
- 


Switch with limit stops u 
down. 

Self contained. Set anywhere you 
can run a wire. 


Our Catalegue sent on request will tel! 
you more abeut them. 


Dunning & Boschert Press Co., inc. | 


328 West Water St., Syracuse, N. Y. | 


M&M 
HOOKS and LEVERS 


will reduce Roll Covering Costs and improve 
the quality of your yarn. 


Write for Samples 


M & M TEXTILE LEVER CO. 
P. O. Box 1572 Greenville, C. | 


Reg. U. 5. P.O 


USED 
BELTING 


e All Sizes 
| e Reconditioned 


Satisfactory Service Guaranteed or 
Money Refunded! 


, Price of New 


| GREENVILLE 
| BELTING CO. 
Greenville, S. C. 


4 


We are at all times ' 


IN THE MARKET 
for any quantity 
SCRAP IRON AND METAL 

Cash on delivery. Reference: Mr. 
A. G. Myers, Citizens National Bk. 
Bldg. 
WITTEN !tRON 4& METAL CO. | 
Gastonia, N. C. Phone $10 


Yarn Trade Asks Wallace 
To Help Cloth Exports 


Philadelphia.—-Secretary of Agri- 
culture Wallace is urged to exercise 
the discretionary powers vested in 
him under Section 32 of the AAA 
amendments, to make such allot- 
ments from custom receipts as may 
be necessary to stimulate the export 
of cotton manufacturers, in a resolu- 
tion adopted by the Association of 
Cotton Yarn Distributors. 


In explaining the resolution advo- 
cating use of the export subsidy, 
Frank E. Slack, president of the as- 
sociation, stated it was the view of 
cotton yarn distributors that a proper 
allocation of the appropriation grant- 
ed under the amendments would 
make its effect noticeable on all lines 
of cotton manufacture and would ac- 
complish a great deal toward the 
elimination of the present potential 
overproduction in cotton yarns. This 
factor, he declared. would be “non- 
existent with the regaining of our 
natural export markets.” 


Mizell Buys Dale Mills: 
Will Reopen Plant Soon 
Dothan, Ala.—One of Ozark’s ma- 
jor industries, the Dale Cotton Mills, 
manufacturers of drills, closed since 
September 6, 1934, when they were 
thrown into bankruptcy, will be re- 
modeled and started operating again 


‘ Industrial Rayon Corp. 
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Whitin Machine Works 
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by C. W. Mizell, who was the suc- 
cessful bidder for the properties. Ref- 
eree O. L. Tompkins accepted Mr. 
Mizell’s bid and forwarded it to Unit- 
ed States District Judge C. B. Ken- 
namer, at Montgomery, Ala., and 
only the sanction of the judge is 
needed to confirm the sale. 

Troubles of the Dale Mills were 
precipitated when the Federal Gov- 
ernment levied tax liens for several 
thousand dollars claimed in process- 
ing levies. The mills were thrown 


into bankruptcy and M. H. Harper 
of Geneva, who had resigned a month 
or so before as chief field agent of the 
United States Internal Bureau for 
Alabama, was elected trustee. 


| B. Eaton 


PATENT LAWYER 
1408 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 
514 Munsey Bidg., Washington, D. C. 
Former Member Examining Corps 
U. &. Patent Office 
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Classitied Department 


Loom Fixers and 
Weavers Wanted 
Have opening for several loom fixers and 
weavers experienced on ducks. 
Mariboro Cotton Millis 
McColl, S. C. 


WANTED—Job as overseer napping, wet 
finishing and sanforizing: 18 years’ ex- 


perience In large mills on all kinds of 
goods. Can give good references. Ad- 
dress P. ©. Box 62, Denim Station, 


Greensboro, N. C. 


Representative 


Wanted 


§ Opening for experienced salesman 
i with established manufacturer of 
i textile mill supply item. Southern 
territory. Splendid future for right i 
| man. Write giving full particulars 
as to experience and references. Ad- 
dress J]. M. S., care Textile Bulletin. 


Barber-Colman Tying-in Machine, 


For Sale 


be inspected on mill floor. If inter- 
ested, address B. C., care Textile 
Bulletin. 


Model 4-E. Splendid condition. Can : 


Need Help? 
Find your man through a 
Bulletin Want Ad 


This Size Space $3.00 per 
insertion 
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The production department, headed 
by George McClellan, assistant plant 
manager, will not leave until May of 
next year. 


Impounds $10,000,000 
Process Taxes 


Greensboro, N. C. — Unfavorable 
court decisions during the past sev- 
eral months by Federal Judge John- 
son J. Hayes of Greensboro, of the 
middie district court, of North Car- 
olina, has resulted in the impounding 
of more than $10,000,000 in process- 
ing taxes, mostly cotton processing 
tax levies ,it is understood. However, 
the court required the plaintiffs to 
post United States bonds, or Treas- 
ury notes or certificates, in the 
amount of 115 per cent of the levies, 
with the Wachovia Bank & Trust 
Co., of Winston-Salem, N. C., in 
case of a possible loss to the Govern- 
ment until final action is decided on 
the cases. 


Marion, 8. C. 


At Public Auction, 11 O’clock A. M., November 12 
Marion Manufacturing Company 


Marion, South Carolina 


Spinning Mill with 7,168 Spindles complete. 


Being sold free of liens under bankruptcy court order and subject to 
court approval. 


J. R. Clemmons, Trustee 


Scores Proposed 
Philippine Quota 


Commenting on the conclusion by 
the State Department of an agree- 
ment under which exports of Japan- 
ese cotton textiles to the Philippine 
Islands are to be limited to 45 mil- 
lion square meters annually, Frank 
S. Bruyn, president of the Textile 
Export Association of the United 
States, said: 


“On the basis of available details, 
the agreement is highly disappoint- 
ing. Average imports of cotton tex- 
tiles by the Philippines for the four 
years ending December 31, 1934, 
amounted to approximately 106 mil- 
lion square meters per year, about 
12 million square meters of which 
were embroidery cloths. With 45 
million square meters for Japan, and 
assuming other nations will ship at 
least their four years’ average of 11 
million square meters, it means only 
about 38 million square meters for 


United States of America, as against 
our previous average for years 1931- 
1934 of 49 million square meters, ex- 
cluding embroidery cloths, allowing 
decided advantage in favor of Japan 
and not a 50-50 basis, as has been 
published. In addition to this, Japan 
has a leeway of 10 per cent the first 
year.” 


DuPont’s Argentine Plant 


Old Hickory, Tenn.—The du 
Pont’s new rayon plant in the Argen- 
tine will be known as “Ducilo” S. A. 
Productora de Rayon.” “Ducilo” is 
said to be a contraction of the word 
du Pont and Hilo, which in Spanish 
means yarn. Construction men are 
already en route to the Argentine to 
build the new du Pont unit. F. 5. 
McGregor, head of the new company, 
and Stanley Reeves left August 31st. 
Others who will sail shortly are John 
Ward, Max Warden, Mr. Bolin and 
Mr. McLucas. Sometime the early 
part of October Ralph Atkins sailed. 


Statement of the Ownership, Manage- 
ment, Circulation, eto., Required by the 
Act of Congress of August 24, 1912, 
Of Textile Bulletin, published Weekly at 

Charlotte, N. C., for October 1, 1935. 
State of North Carolina 
County of Mecklenburg 
Before me, a Notary Public in and for 
the State and county aforesaid, person- 
ally appeared Junius M. Smith, who, hav- 
ing been duly sworn according to law, 
deposes and says that he is the business 


manager of Textile Bulletin and that the 
following is, to the best of his knowledge 
and belief, a true statement of the own- 
ership, management, etc., of the afore- 
said publication for the date shown in 


the above capition, required by the Act 
of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 
5 Postal Laws and Regulations, to- 
wit: 

That the names and addresses of the 
publisher, editor, managing editor, and 
business managers are: 

Publisher, David Clark, Charlotte, N. 
C.; editor, David Clark, Charlotte, N. C.; 
business manager, Junius M. Smith, 
Charlotte, N. C. 

That the owner is: Clark Publishing 
Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

That the known bondholders, mort- 
gagees and other security holders owning 
or holding 1 per cent or more of total! 
amount of bonds, mortgages, or other 
securities are: None. 

(Signed) Junius M. Smith, 
Business Manager. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 
Ist day of April, 1934. 

(Signed) MARGARET R. ENNIS, 
Notary Public. 
(My commission expires May 3, 19387.) 
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Southern Sources Supply 


For Equipment, Parts, Material, Service 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and representatives of manufacturers of textile 
equipment and supplies who advertise regularly in TEX TILE BULLETIN. We realize that operating executives 
are frequently in urgent need of information service, equipment, parts and materials, and believe this guide will prove 


of real value to our subscribers. 


ABBOTT MACHINE CO., Wilton, N. H. Sou. Agt.. 
Ligon, Greenville, S. \ 

AKRON BELTING CO., Akron, O 
ston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.; 905 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 8 
C.; 20 Adams Ave., Memphis. Tenn. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS MFG. CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 


L. & 


Sou. Branches, 209 John- 


Sou. Sales 


Offices: Atlanta, Ga., Healey Bidg., Berrien Moore, Mgr.; Baiti- 
more, Md., Lexington Bidge., A. T. Jacobson, Mer.: Birmingham. 
Ala., Webb Crawford Bidg., John J. Greagan, Mer.;: Charlotte. 
N. C., Johnston Bidg., William Parker, Mgr.; Chattanooga, 
Tenn., Tennessee Blectric Power Bidg., D. S. Kerr, Mer.: Cin- 
cinnati, O., First National Bank Bidg., W. G. May, Mgr.; Dallas, 


Tex., Santa Fe Bidg., E. W..Burbank, Mgr.; Houston, Tex., Shel) 
Bidg., K. P. Ribble, Mer. ; New Orleans, La., Canal Bank _ 
F. W. Stevens, Megr.; Richmond, Va., Hilectric Bid 
Crosby. Mer.; St. Louis, Mo.., Railway Exchange Bil G 
Orth, Mgr.; San Antonio, Tex., Frost National Bank Bidg., iar 
R. Hury, Mer ; Tampa, Fila., 415 Hampton St.. H. C. Flanagan, 
Mer.; Tulsa, Okla., 18 North Guthrie St., D. M. McCargar, Mer: 
Washington, D. C., Southern Bidg., H. C. Hood, Mer. 

AMERICAN CYANAMID 4 CHEMICAL CORP., 30 Rockefel- 
ler Plaza, New York City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 301 E. 
7th St., Charlotte, N. C., Paul Haddock, Sou. Mer. 

AMERICAN ENKA CORP., 271 Church St., New York City 
Sou. Rep., R. J. Mebane, Asheville, N. C. 

AMERICAN MOISTENING CO., Providence, R. I. 
plant, Charlotte, N. C. 

ARNOLD, HOFFMAN 4 CO., Inc., Providence, R. L 
W. Johnson, Sou. Mgr., Box 1268, Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps., 
Robert E. Buck, Box 904, Greenville, S. C.; Harold T. Buck, 1616 
12th St., Columbus, Ga.; W. Chester Cobb, Hotel Russell Erskine, 
Huntsville, Ala. 

ASHWORTH BROS., Inc., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Offices, 44-A 
Norwood Place, Greenville, S. ©.; 215 Central Ave., 8S. W., At- 


Southern 


lanta, Ga.; Texas Rep., Textile Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. 
ATLANTA HARNESS 4 REED MFG. CO., Atlanta, Ga., A. P. 

Robert and G. P. Carmichael, Atlanta Office. Sou. Reps., Ala. 

and Ga., Barney R. Carolinas and Ww. 


Cole, Atlanta Office: 
T. Smith, P. O. Box 349, Greenville, 8. 


BANCROFT’ BELTING CO., 146 High St., Boston, Mass. Sou. 
Agent, Ernest F. Culbreath, Ninety-Six, S. C. 

BARBER-COLMAN CO., Rockford, Ill Sou. Office, 31 W. 
McBee Ave., Greenville, S. C., J. H. Spencer, Mer. 


BORNE, SCRYMSER CO., 17 Battery Place, New York City. 
Sou. Mgr., H. L. Siever, P. O. Box 1168, Charlotte, N. C. Sey 
Reps., . B. Uhiler, 608 Palmetto 8t., Spartanburg, 
Young, Jefferson Apts., Charlotte, N, C.; John "303 
Hill St., LaGrange, Ga. 


BROWN CO., DAVID, Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Reps., Ralph 
Gossett, Woodside Bldg.. Greenville, S. C.; William J. Moore, 
Woodside Bldg.., Greenville, Belton C. Plowden, Griffin, 
Ga.; Gastonia Mill Co., Gastonia, Russell A. Sin- 
gleton, Dallas, Tex.; rank Jones, 209 Johnston Bldg., Char- 
lotte, N. C.; J. Richard Plowden, 421 10th Ave., West, Birming- 


ham. Ala. 
SROWN 4 CO., D. P., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pyle, Box 834. Chariotte. 

BUTTERWORTH &@ SONS CO., H. W., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Office, Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C.. oa Hill Zahn, Mer. 

CAMPBELL 4 CO., JOHN, 76 Hudson St., New York City. 
Sou. Reps., M. L. Kirby, P. O. Box 432, West Point, Ga.: Mike 
A. Stough, P. O. Box 701, Charlotte, N. C.;: A. Max Browning, 
Hillsboro, N. C. 

CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO., Hartsville, S. C. 


CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, Inc., 


Sou. Rep.. N. W 


Sou. 


Charlotte, 


CHARLOTTE LEATHER BELTING CO., Chariotte, N. C. 


CIBA CO., inc., Greenwich and Morton Sts., New York City. 
—. Offices, 519 E. Washington St., Greensboro, N. C.; Green- 
ville, 


CLINTON CO., Clinton, Iowa. Sou. Offices, Clinton Sales Co.., 
(areenvilie, S. C., Byrd Miller, Sou. Rep.;: Atlanta Office. 223 
Spring St.. S.W., Boa 466, Luther Knowles, Jr.. Sou. Rep.: 


Charlotte, N. C. Stocks carried at convenient points. 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT CO., Baltimore, Md. Sou. Rep., C. R. 
Taylor, 1414 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. Cc. 


COMMERCIAL FACTORS CORP., 2 Park Ave. New York 
City. Sou. Rep., T. Holt Haywood, Reynolds Bldg... Winston- 
Salem, C. 

CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO., 
York City. Corn Products Sales Co., 
White, Mgr.; Corn Products Sales Co.. 
tanburg, 8. C., J. Canty Alexander. 
Products Salees 
Atianta, Ga., C. 


17 Batte Place, New 
Greenville. . John R. 
Montgomery Bidg., Spar- 

Asst. Sou. Mer.: Corn 
(Mill and Paper Starch Div.), Hurt Bid 
. Stover, Mgr.; Corn Products Sales Co., 824 mY 
N. ©. Bank Bide. Greensboro, N. C., W. R. Joyner, Corn 
Products Sale o., Comer Bldg., Birmingham, Ala., L. H. Kel- 
ley, Mer. Stocks carried at convenient points. 

CROMPTON 4 KNOWLES LOOM WORKS, W 


DARY RING TRAVELER CO. Taunton, Mass. Sou. Rep., 


John E. Humphries, P. O. Box 843, Greenville, 8. C.; Chas. L 
Ashley, P. O. Box 720, Atlanta, Ga. 

DETROIT STOKER CO., Detroit, Mich. wa Dist. Rep., Wm. 
W.Moore, 1314 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. 

DILLARD PAPER CO., Greensboro, N. C.., ‘@reenville. 8. C. 
Sou. Reps., B. B. Spencer, Box 681, Charlotte, N. C.; M. C. Gunn, 
Box 216, Lynchburg, Va. 

DAUGHTRY SHEET METAL CO., Charlotte, N. C. 

DRAKE CORPORATION, Norfolk, Va. 

DRAPER CORPORATION, Hopedale, Mass. Sou. Rep., EB. N. 
Darrin, Vice-Pres.; Sou. Offices and arehouses, 242 Forsyth 
St.. S.W., Atlanta, Ga., W. M. Mitchell, Spartanburg, 8S. C., Clare 
H. Draper, Jr. 

DUNKEL CO., PAUL A., 82 Walk St., New York City. 

DU PONT DE NEMOURS 4 CO., Inc., E. |., Dyestuffs Div., 
Wilmington, Del. John L. Dabbs, Mer.; D. C. Newman, Asst. 


Mer.; E. P. Davidson, Asst. Mer.—Technical. Sou. Warehouses, 
302 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C. Reps., L. EB. Green, H. B 
Constable, W. R. Ivey, Charlotte Office; J. D. Sandridge, W. M. 


Hunt, 1031 Jefferson Standard Bidg., Greensboro, 
Dabbs, John L. Dabbs, Jr., 715 Providence Bidg¢., Chattanooga, 
Tenn.; R. D. Sloan, Amanda J. M. How- 
ard, 135 8S. Spring St., Concor Crayton, Dimon 
Court Apt., Columbus, Ga.; J. A. *Hranktin Augusta, Ga.; Tom 
Taylor, Newnan, Ga. 

DU PONT DE NEMOURS 4 CO., 
Chemicals Dept., Wilmington, Del. 
manager, 302 West First St., Charlotte, N. C. 

EATON, PAUL B., 218 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


ECLIPSE TEXTILE DEVICES CO., Elmira, N. Y. Sou. Rep., 


inc., &. The R. & H. 
R. M. Levy, district sales 


John D. Lutes, P. O. Box 1661, Charlotte, N. C. 

EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO., Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Rep... 
George F. Bahan, P. O. Box $81. Charlotte, N. C. 

SALES CO., 601 Buliders’ Bidg., Charlotte, 
N. 

eanemAt. DYESTUFF CORP., 230 Fifth Ave., New York 


City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 1101 S. Bivd., Charlotte, N. C., 
A. Stigen, Mgr. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., Schenectady, N. Y. Sou. Sales 
Offices and Warehouses, Atlanta, Ga. 4K. H. Ginn, Dist. Mgr.; 
Charleston, W. Va., W. L. Alston, Megr.; Charlotte, N. C., EB. P. 
Coles, Mgr.; Dallas, Tex., L. T. Blaisdell, Dist. Mer.; Houston, 
Tex., BE. M. Wise, W. O'Hara, Mers.; Oklahoma City, Okla., F. 
D. Hathnway, B. F. Dunlap, Mgrs. Sou. Sales Offices, Birming- 
ham, Ala., R. T. Brooke, Mgr.; Chattanooga, Tenn., W. O. Mc- 
Kinney, Mgr.; Ft. Worth, Tex., A. H. Keen, Mgr.; Knoxville, 
Tenn., A. B. Cox, Megr.; Louisville, Ky., BE. B. Myrick, Mgr.; 
Memphis, Tenn., G. O. McFarlane, Mgr.; Nashville, Tenn., J. H. 
Barksdale, Mer.; New Orleans, La., Willard, 
Va., J. W. Hicklin, Megr.; San Antonio, Tex., 


Sou. Service Shops, Atlanta, Ga.; W. J. Selbert, , 
Tex., W. F. Kaston, Mgr.: Houston, Tex., F. C. Bun er, 
GENERAL ELECTRIC VAPOR LAMP CO., Hoboken, 3 J. 


Sou. Reps., Frank . Keener and Marle Mauldin, 187 Spring St., 
N.W., Atlanta, Ga.; C. N. Knapp, Commercial Bank Bidg., Char- 
lotte, N. C. 

GOODRICH COMPANY, B. F., 4th and Brevard 8Sts., Char- 
lotte, N. C. Atlanta District Office: 3876 Nelson 8t., 8. W. 
Atianta, Ga. 


GOODYEAR TIRE 4&4 RUBBER CO., 
Reps., W. C. Killick, 206-207 E. 7th St., 
Eckels, 141 N. Myrtle Ave., Jacksonville, 
713-715 Linden Ave., Memphis, Tenn.; T. F. Stringer, 500-6 N. 
Carroliton Ave., New Orleans, La.: E. M. Champlon, 709-11 
Spring St., Shreveport, La.; Paul Stevens, 1609-11 First Ave., N. 
Birmingham, Ala.; B. 8. Parker, Jr., Cor. W. Jackson and Oak 
Sts., Knoxville, Tenn.; BE. W. Sanders, 209 BE. Broadway, Louls- 
ville, Ky.: H. R. Zierach, 1225-31 W. Broad St., Richmond, Va.; 
J. Cc. Pye, 191-199 Marietta St., Atlanta, Ga. 


GRASSELL! CHEMICAL CO., Cleveland, 0. Sou. Office and 
Warehouse, 302 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C. 


GRATON 4&4 KNIGHT CO., Worcester, Mass. Sales Reps. 
W. Davis, Graton & Knight Co., 318 Vine St., Philadelphia, Pa 
D. A. Ahistrand, 1271 N. Morningside Drive, Atlanta, Ga.; D. P. 
Gordon, Graton & Knight Co., 115 8S. lith St., St. Louis, Mo.; 
oO. D. Landis, 1708 Springdale Ave., Charlotte, N. C.; Roger W. 
Allen, 2078 Hallwood Drive, Memphis, Tenn.; . L. Cook, 
Graton & Knight Co., 2615 Commerce St., Dallas, Tex. Jobbers: 
Alabama Machinery & Supply Co., Montgomery, Ala.; McGowin- 
Lyons Hdwe. & Supply Co., Mobile, Ala.; C. C. Anderson, 30) 
Woodside Bldg. Annex, Greenville, 8. C.; Cameron & Barkley 
Co., Charleston, 8. C.; Cameron & Barkley Co., Jacksonville, 
Fila. ; Cameron & Barkley Co., Miami, Fila.; Cameron & Barkley 
Co., Tampa, Fia.; Smith-Courtney Co.. Richmond, Va.; Taylor- 
Parker, Inc., Norfolk, Va.; Battery Machinery Co., Rome, Ga.; 
Columbus Iron Works, Columbus, Ga.; Fulton Supply Co., = 


inc., The, Akron, O. Sou. 
Charlotte, N. C.; P. B. 
Fla.: Boyd Arthur, 


lanta. Ga.: Dallas Belting Co., Dallas, Tex.; Textile Supply Co 
Dallas, Tex.; Textile Mil Supply Co.., Charlotte, N. eit 
Simmons Co., Nashville. Tenn.; Lewis Supply 
Tenn.; Lewis Su ply Co., Helena, Ark.: Southern Supply Co. 
Jackson, Tenn.; D. Morton & Co., Louisville, Ky.; 


Supply & Hdwe. Co., New Orieans, La. 


a 
> 
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GREENSBORO LOOM REED CO., Greensboro, N. C., Geo. A 
McFetters, Sales Rep., Geo. H. Batchelor, Phone 23-3034, 
Greensboro. c. 


HART PRODUCTS CORP.. 1440 Broadway, New York City. 


Sou. Reps., Samuel Lehrer, Box 234, Spartanburg, S. C.; Talley 
W. Piper, P. O. Box 534, Fairfax, Ala.: L. R. Unruh, P. O. Box 
1602, Charlotte, N. C. 

H 4&4 8B AMERICAN MACHINE CO., Pawtucket. R. lL. Sou. 


Offices: 815 The Citizens and Southern National Bank Blidg., 
Atianta, a., J. C. Martin, Agt.: Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C.;: 
JI. W. Rimmer, Mer.: Fritz Zweifel, Fred Dickinson, Jim Miller, 
sales and service representatives 

HERCULES POWDER CO., Wilmington, Del. Sou. Reps., 
Chas. H. Stone, Chariotte, N. C. 


HERMAS MACHINE CO., Hawthorne, N. J. Sou. Rep., Caro- 
lina Speciality Co., P. O. 620, Charlotte, N. C. 

HOUGHTON E. F., 240 W. Somerset 6t., Philadelphia, 
Pa. Sou. Saies Mer.. W. H. Brinkley, 1410 First National Bank 
. Chariotte. N. C. Sou. Reps., Walter Andrews, 1306 Court 
Square Bidg., Baltimore, Md.; C. L. Elgert, 1306 Court Square 


Bide., Baltimore, Md.: C. B. Kinney, 1410 First National Bank 
Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.: D. O. Wrylle. 1410 First National Bank 
Bide., Charlotte, N. C.; J. J. Reilly, 2856 Peachtree, Apt. No. 45, 


Atianta. Ga.: James A. Brittain, 1526 Sutherland Piace. Home- 
wood, Birmingham, Ala.: J. W. Byrnes, 333 St. Charlies St.. New 
Orleans, La.; B. BE. Dodd. 332 St. Charlies St., New Orleans, La. 


HOUGHTON WOOL CO., 263 Summer St., Boston. Mass. Sou. 
Reep.. Jas. BE. Taylor, P. O. Box 604, Charlotte, N. C. 

HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO., Worcester, Mass. Sou Office and 
Plant. 244 Forsyth St.. 8.W., Atlanta, Ga.. Guy L. Melchor, Mer. 
Sou. Rep., Guy L. Melchor, Jr., Atlanta Office: 8.W. Rep.. Rus- 
sell A. Singleton, Mall Route 6, Dallas, Tex. 


INDUSTRIAL RAYON CORP., Cleveland. O. Sou. Reps... J 
H. Mason, P. O. Box 897, Greensboro, N. C.; Bruce Griffin, 1128 
Flizabeth Ave., Charlotte, N. C.;: W. L. Jackson, $20 Provident 
Bldg... Chattanooga, Tenn. 


JACKSON LUMBER CO., Lockhart, Ala. 


JACOBS MFG. CO., E. H., Danielson. Conn. Sou. Rep... W. 
Irving Bullard, Pres., Charlotte. N. C. Mer. Sou. Service Dept... 
S. B. Henderson, Greer, S. C.: Sou. Distributors, Odell Mill Sup- 
ply Co., Greensboro. N. C.: Textile Mill Supply Co.. and Char- 
lotte Supply Co.. Charlotte, N. C.: Gastonia Mill Supply Co.. 
Gastonia, N. C.: Shelby Supply Co., Shelby. N. C.: Sullivan Hdw. 
Co., Anderson, S. C.: Montgomery & Crawford, Spartanbure. S. 
C.: Industrial Supply Co., Clinton, 8. C.: Carolina Supply Co.. 
Greenville, 8S. C.: Fulton Supply Co., Atlanta. Ga.: Southern 
Belting Co.. Atlanta. Ga.: Greenville Textile MIll Supply Co.. 
Greenville, 8. C., and Atlanta, Ga.: Young & Vann Supply Co.. 
Birmingham, Ala.: Waters-Gariand Co., Louisville, Ky. 


JOHNSON, CHAS. B., Paterson. N. J. Sou. Rep., Carolina 
Specialty Co., Charlotte, N. C. 
KEEVER STARCH CO., Columbus, O. Sou. Office, 1200 Wood- 


side Bide... Greenville. S. C.. Daniel H. Wallace. Sou. Agt. Sou. 
Warehouses, Greenville, S. C.. Charlotte, N. C., Burlington, N. C. 
Sou. Reps... Claude B. Tiler. P. O. Box 1383, Greenville. 8. C.: 
Luke J. Castile, 615 N. Church St.. Charlotte, N. C.; F. M. Wal- 
lace, 1115 South 26th St... Birmingham, Ala. 


LAW 4 CO., A. M., Suartanburg, 8. C. 


LINK-BELT CO., Philadelphia-Chicago, Indianapolis. Sou. 
Offices: Atlanta Plant, 1116 Murphy Ave., 8.W., I. H. Barbee 
Mer.: Baltimore, $18 Lexington Bidg.. H. D. Alexander; Dallas 
Warehouse, 418-15 Second Ave., BE. C. Wendell, Mgr.; New Or- 
leans, 614 8S. Peters St. 

LOPER CO., RALPH Woodside Bldg., Greenville, 8S. C. 

MANHATTAN RUBBER MFG. DIV. OF RAYBESTOS-MAN.- 
HATTAN, Inc., Passaic, N. J. Sou. Offices and Reps.. The 
Mantattan Rubber Mfg. Div., 1108 N. Fifth Ave., Birmingham, 
Ala.: Alabama—aAnniston, Anniston Hdw. Co.; Birmingham. 
Crandall Eng. Co. (Special Agent): Birmingham, Long-Lewits 
Haw. Co.: Gadsden, Gadsden Hdw. Co.; Huntsville, Noojin Hdw. 
& Supply Co.: Tuscaloosa, Allen & Jemison Co.; Montgomery. 
Teague Hdw. Co. Florida—Jacksonville, Cameron & Barkley 
Co.: Miamt, Cameron & Barkley Co.: Tampa, Cameron & Bark- 
ley Co. Georgita—Atlanta, Amer. Machinery Co.; Columbus. A. 
H. Watson (Special Agent): Macon, Bibb Supply Co.; Savannah, 
D. DeTreville (Special Agent). Kentucky—Ashiand, Ben Wil- 
liamson & Co.: Harlan, Kentucky Mine Supply Co.; Louisville. 
Graft-Pelle Co. North Carolina—Asheville. T. S. Morrison & 
Co.: Charlotte, Charlotte Supply Co.: Durham, Dillon Supply 
Co.; Elizabeth City, FPllizabeth City Iron Works & Supply Co. ; 
Fayetteville, Huske Hdw. House: Goldsboro, Dewey Bros.: High 
Point, Kester Machinery Co.. and Beeson Hdw. Co.: Lenotr. 
Bernhardt-Seagie Co.: Gastonia, Gastonia Belting Co.: Raleich, 
Dillon Supply Co.; Wilmington, Wilmington Iron Works: Shelby, 
Shelby Supply Co.: Winston-Salem, Kester Machinery Co. South 
Carolina—Anderson, Sullivan Hdw. Co.: Charleston, Cameron & 
Barkley Co.: Clinton. Industrial Supply Co.; Columbia. Columhta 
Supply Co.: Greenville, Sullivan Hdw. Co.; Sumter, Sumter Ma- 
chinery Co.; Spartanburg, Montgomery & Crawford. Tennessee— 
Chattanooga. Chattanooga Belting & Supply Co.: Johnson City, 
Summers Hdw. Co.: Knoxville, J. Savage Co.: Nashville. 
Buford Bros., Inc. Salesmen—E. H. Olney, 101 Gertrude St.. 
Alta Vista Ants.. Knoxville, Tenn.: C. P. Shook, Jr., 1031 N. 30th 
St.. Birmingham. Ala.: B. C. Nabers. 2519 27th Place 8S. Birm- 
ingham. Ala.: R. T. Rutherford, 1318 Harding Place, Charintte. 
N. C. 


MURRAY LABORATORY, Greenville, S. C. 

NATIONAL OIL PRODUCTS CO., Harrison. N. J. Sou . 
R. B. MacIntyre, 801 KE. Bivd., Charlotte. N. C.; G. H. Small. 7% 
Argonne Ave., N.E.. Atlanta, Ga. Warehouse. Chattanooga. 
Tenn. 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO., 
Providence, R. I Sou. Office and Warehouse, 131 W. First St.. 
Charlotte, N.C. Sou agt., C D. Tavior, Gaffney, S. C. Sou. 
Reps., L. E. Taylor, Box 272, Atlaz*a, Ga.; Otto Pratt, Gaffney, 
8. C.; H. B. Askew, Box 272. Atlanta, Ga. 

NEUMANN 4 CO., R., Hoboken, N. J. 
Greenville Belting Co., Greenville, 8. C. wnt 

N. ¥. & N. J. LUBRICANT CO., 292 Madison Ave., New Tor 
City. Sou. Office, 601 Kingston Ave., Charlotte, N. C., Lewis ot 
Thomason, Sou. Dist. Mgr. Sou. Warehouses, Charlotte, N. C., 


257 W. Exchange St.. 


Direct Factory Rep.. 
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8. C., New Orleans, La., Atlanta, ‘ia., Greenville, 


NORLANDER MACHINE CO., New Bedford, Mass. Sou 
Plant. 213 W Lone St.. Gastonia, N. C 

NORMA-HOFFMANN BEARINGS CORP., Stamford. Conn. 
Sou. Rep., E. W. Lawrence, 1841 Plaza, Charlotte, N. C. 


PARKS-CRAMER CO., Charlotte, N. C., and Fitchburg, Mass 


ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City, N. J. Sou. Rep., 
Edwin W. Kiumph, 1716 Garden Terrace, Charlotte, N. C. 


PERKINS 4& SON, Inc., B. F., Holyoke, Mass. 
PRECISION GEAR 4&4 MACHINE CO., Inc., Charlotte, N. C. 


PRESTON CO., GUSTAVO, 113 Broad St., Boston, Mass. Sou 
Reps., A. K. Buxton, P. O. Box 453. Charlotte. N. C.: John P 
Batson, P. O. Box 841. Greenville. 8S. C. 


RHOADS 4 SONS, J. E., 35 N. Sixth St., Philadelphia. Pa 
Factory and Tannery, Wilmington, Del.: Atlanta Store. 88 For- 
syth St.. S.W., Atlanta, Ga.; C. R. Mitchell, Mer.: Reps... J. W. 
Mitchell, Box 1589, Greenville, S. C.: L. H. Schwoebel, 864 W 
5th St... N. C.; A. 8. Jay, 329 West Point St.. 
Roanoke, Ala 


ROHM 4&4 HAAS, inc., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep.. P. H. Del 
Plaine, 11098 Independence Bide., Charlotte. N. C. 

ROBINSON 4&4 SON CO.,. WM. C., Baltimore. Md. Sou. Office 
and Warehouse, Charlotte, N. C.;: Sou. Mer... B. D. Heath Sou. 
Reps.. Ben F. Houston and Fred W. Smith, Charlotte. N. C.: 
Robt. J. Maxwell, P. O. Box 1241, Greenville, S. C.; C. M. Greene, 
P. O. Box 545, Greensboro.  & 

SACO-LOWELL SHOPS. 147 Milk S8St.. Boston. Mass. Sou 
Office and Repair Depot, Chariotte, N. C., Walter W. Gayle. Sou. 
Agent; Branch Sou. Offices, Atlanta, Ga., John L. Graves, Mer. : 
Greenville, 8S. C. 


SEYDEL CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City, N. J. Sou. Rep., Har- 
old P. Goller, Greenville. 8S. C. Francis P. Boyer, Lowell. Mass. 
SEYDEL-WOOLLEY CO., 748 Rice St.. N.W.. Atlanta. Ga. 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS CO., THE, Cleveland, O. 
E. H. Stegar, 212 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C.;: R. B. Olney. 158 
E. Main St., Spartanburg, S. C.: W. O. Masten, 2308 S. Main 8St.. 
Winston-Salem, N. C.; W. B. McLeod, 245 W. Freemason St... 
Norfolk, Va.; G. N. Jones, 207 Glasscock St., Raleigh. N. C.- John 
Limbach, 233 Peachtree St., Atlanta, Ga.; D. S. Shimp. 3 Cum- 
mins Sta,, Nashville, Tenn. Warehouses at Philadelphia, Char- 
lotte, Spartanburg, Atlanta, Columbus, Nashville, Newark and 
Boston. 

SIGNODE STEEL STRAPPING CO., 2600-2620 N. Western 
Ave., Chicago, Til Sou. Warehouses and Offices, Greensboro. 
N. C., 908 Lakeview St., "Phone 6935, O. B. Shelton, Repr.: At- 
lanta, Ga., 113 Courtland St., S.E., A. S. Stephens, Repr.: New 
Orleans, La., 700 Tchoupitoulas St., P, E. Odenhahl, Repr 


SIPP.-EASTWOOD CORP., Paterson, N. J. Sou. Rep., Caro- 
lina Specialty Co., Charlotte. 


SOGONY-VACUUM OIL CO., Inc., Southeastern Div. Office. 
1602 Baltimore Trust Bldg., Baltimore. Md. Warehouses: Union 
Storage Warehouse Co., 1000 W. Morehead St.. Charlotte, N. C.: 
Textile Warehouse Co., 611 Rhett St.. Greenville. S. C.: South 
Atlantic Bonded Warehouse Co., Greensboro, N. C.: New South 
Express Lines, Columbia, 8. C.; Terminal Storage Corp., 317 N. 
17th St., Richmond, Va.: Taylor Transfer Co.. 102 Boush 8t.. 
Norfolk, Va 


SOLUOL CORP., 128 Georgia Ave., Providence. R. I. 
Kep., Eugene J. Adams, Terrace Apts., Anderson. 8S. C. 


SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville, 8. C. 
SOUTHERN SPINDLE FLYER CO., Charlotte, N. C. 
SOUTHERN TEXTILE BANDING MILL, Chariotte. N. C. 


Sou 


Sou 


STALEY SALES CORP., Decatur, Ill. Sou. Offices, 721 Glenn 
Bidg., Atlanta, Ga Wm. H. Randolph, Jr.. Sou. Mer. Reps., 
John A. Harris, Greensboro, N. C.; Geo. A. Dean, Spartanburg. 
5. C.; R. R. Berry, Atlanta, Ga.; W. T. Osteen, Greenville, 8. 
(.; H. A. Mitchell, Birmingham, Ala. 

STANLEY WORKS, THE, New Britain. Conn. Sou. Office 


and Warehouse, 552 Murphy Ave., S.W., Atlanta, Ga... H. C 
Jones, M ; Sou. Rep.., 


orace BE. Black, P. O. Box 424, Char- 
lotte, N 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO., 2100 W. Allegheny Ave.. Phila- 


delphia, Pa. Sou. Office Plant, 621 BE. McBee Ave., Greenville. 
Ss. C.. H E Littlejohn and J. J. Kaufman, Jr., Vice-Pres. in 
charge of reed plant; Atlanta, Ga.. H. Raiford Gaffney. 722-7223 
Forsyth Bidg.; Greensboro, N. C., C. W. Cain. 


STEIN, HALL 4 CO., Inc., 2856 Madison Ave., New York City 
Sou. Office, Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.. Ira L. Griffin. Mer 


STERLING RING TRAVELER CO., 101 Lindsey St.. Fal! 
River, — Sou. Rep., Geo. W. Walker, P. O. Box 78, Green- 
ville, 8S. C. 


STEWART IRON WORKS, Cincinnati, O. Sales Reps., Peter- 
son-Stewart Fence Construction Co., 241 Liberty St., Spartan- 
burg, 8. C.; Fred C. Shaefer, West Point, Ga.;: A. E. Sortore, 27 
Dartmouth Ave., Avandale Estates. Ga.: Ruff Hdw. Co.. 1649 
Main St., Columbia, 8. C.; Lewis M. Clyburn, Box 388, Lancas- 
ter, 5. C.; R. B. Davis, P. O. Box 343, Goldsboro, N. C.: Henry 
D. Bunch, 319 8S. Boylan Ave., Raleigh, N. C.; Lewis L. Merritt, 


Odd Fellows Bidg., Wilmington, N. C., Edwin C. Bovette. Jr... 
1818 Ewing St., Charlotte, N. C.: John G. Webb, Hillsboro. N. 
©.; S. Donaldson Fortson, 648 Broad St.. Augusta. Ga.: The 
Taylor Iron Works & Supply Co., 1014 Broadway. Macon. Ga.: 
Kehoe, 412 E. 40th St... Savannah, Ga.: John R. Hall. Jr.. 
Moultrie, Ga. Complete sales and erection service available 


through all of our representatives. 


STONE, CHAS. H., Inc., Stone Bide.. Charlotte, N. C. 


TERRELL MACHINE CO., Charlotte. N.C. E. A. Terrell, 
Pres. and Mer. 


_ TEXAS Co., THE, New York, N. Y. District Offices, Box 901, 
Norfolk, Va., and Box 1722, Atlanta. Ga. Bulk plants and ware- 
all principal cities. Lubrication Engineers, H. L. Mar- 


low, “I. Grose. D. L. Keys, Charlotte, N. C.: P. H. Baker 
Spartanburg, 8. C. 


TEXTILE BANKING CO.. 56 Madison Ave., New York City 


Sou. Rep., Kenneth A. Durham, 1r12 Commercial Nationa! Rank 
Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


d 
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TEXTILE-F'NIRHING MACHINERY CO., Providence, R. I 
Sou. Office, Johnston Bidge., Charlotte. N. C. 


TEXTILE SHOP, THE, Franklin St.. 
Maddy. Sec. and Treas 


TRUSCON LABORATORIES, THE, Detroit, Mich. Sou. Re 
*‘Atianta, Ga., 324 Marietta St.. R. G. Bullard: Birmingham, Ala 
Truscon Steel Co., 1106 Martin Bidg. : *Chariotte. N. C., States- 
ville Road, George Woolley, Jr.; Chattanooga, Tenn., Truscon 
Steel Co., 903 James Bidg.: Dallas, Tex., 415 Construction Bidg., 
Truson Steel Co.: *Houston, Tex., 731 Merchants & Mfrs. Bidg.. 
W. F. Sattler; Jacksonville, Fla., Truscon Steel Co., 3rd and 
Clark Sts.: Knoxville, Tenn., Truscon Steel Co., 606 Burwell 
Bldg.: Memphis, Tenn., Truscon Steel Co., 686 Shrine Bidg.; New 
Orleans, La., Truscon Steel Co., 1148 Canal Bank Bidg.: *Nor- 
olk, Va., 22nd & Manteo Sts., W. C. Utley: *Richmond, Va., 736 
Central Nat'l Bank Bidg., A. P. Long. ‘*Indicates laboratory. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO., Providence, R. Ll. Sou. Offices. 
Charlotte, N. C., Atlanta, Ga. 

U. S&S GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO., Providence, R. IL. 
Fac. Reps., J. 8S. Palmer, 1207 Woodside Bide., Greenville, 8. C., 
L. K. Palmer, 116 8. 18th St.. Birmingham, Ala.; L. M. Hardy, 61% 
8. Mendenhall St., Greensboro, N. C. Sou. Distributors Barreled 


Sunlight, D. A. Hines, 316 Twelfth Va.; The 
Henry Walke Co., P. O. Box 1008, Norfolk, Va.; Bu'lington Paint 
Co., Inc., Fourth and Broad Sts., Richmond, Va.;: Morgan's, Inc.. 
lll W. Broad St., Savannah, Ga.;: Nelson Hdw. ©Co., 17 Campbell 
Ave., E.. Roanoke, Va.: Atlantic Paint Co., 207 Meeting St.. 
Charleston, 8S. C.; Pritchard Paint & Glass Co. of Asheville, 77 
Patton Ave.. ae wring N. C.: Pritchard Paint & Glass Co., 12 
W. 6th St., Charlotte, N. C.;: Gate City Paint Co., 110 N. Greene 
St., Greensboro, N. C.; Mont omery & Crawford, Inc.; Spartan - 
burg, S. C.; Chapman Drug Co., 616 State St., Knoxville, Tenn.; 
The EBason-Morgan Co., 322 Second Ave., N.. Nashville, Tenn.; 
G. & H. Paint & Glass Co., 1016 Broadway. Columbus, Ga.: The 
Hutchens Co., 100 8S. Jefferson St.;: Huntsville, Ala.; Campbell 
Coal Co., 236-240 Marietta St.. N. W., Atlanta, Ga.; Favrot Roof- 
ing & Supply Co., P. O. Box 116, Station G, New Orleans, La.; 
Standard Bidg. Mat. Co.. Inc., 230 3ist St., Birmingham, Ala. 

U. & RING TRAVELER CO., 159 Aborn St., Providence, R. | 
Sou. Reps... William W. Vaughan, P. O. Box 792, Greenville, 
C.; Oliver B. Land, P. O. Box 158, Athens, Ga. 


Sparcanburg. 8. C. B. J 


Sou. 


VEEDER-ROOT, iInc., Hartford, Conn. Sou. Office, Room 
Bidg., Greenville, 8S. C.. Bdwin Howard, Sou. 
es Mer. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER CO., Providence, R. 1L., with Sou. 
office and stock room at 137 S. Marietta St... Gastonia, N. C. 
Also stock room In charge of B. F. Barnes, Jr... Mgr., 1733 Inver- 
ness Ave... N.E.. Atlanta. Ga. 

VISCOSE CO., Johnston Bidg., 
ton, Mer. 

WAK., tnc., Charlotte, N. C. W. A. Kennedy, Pres.; F. W. 
Warrington, field manager. 

WHITIN MACHINE WORKS, Mass. Sou. 


Charlotte, N. C., Harry L. Dal- 


Whitin Bide.. Charlotte, N Dalton, 

Mers.: 1317 Healey Bldg.. Ga. Sou. > P. Thom- 

Charlotte Office: D. Wingo and M. entley, Atlanta 
ce. 


WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO., Whitinsville, Mass. 
Rep., W. L. Nicholson, 2118 Conniston Place. Charlotte. 


WILLIAMS 4&4 SONS, |. 8., Dove 
Withington, 710 Woodside Pid 
213 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, 


WOLF, JACQUES 4 CO.., Passaic. N. 
Bruning, 1202 W. Market 8t.. 
Wood Supply Co.., 


Opportunities Afforded By Textile 
Vocational Training To Further 
The National Safety Program 


(Continued from Page 4) 


N. H. Sales Reps... C. C. 


J. oon. 
Greensboro, alter rs 
Tenn. 


4617 Rossville Bivd.. 


You may be interested in knowing some of the out- 
standing causes of accidents in textile plants. As has 
been stated, accidents in textiles may be classified gener- 
ally as mechanical or non-mechanical. Some of the most 
common accidents are as follows:* 

MECHANICAL 
1. Pickers and Openers: Serious accidents occur on 
these machines when operators attempt to get in- 
side the beater enclosures while the machines are 
in operation. Injuries also occur on the feed roll- 
ers which precede each beater section when the 


operator attempts to remove a lap or choke while 
the rollers are in motion. 


2. Cards: The principal cause of accidents on cards 
is the attempt of an operator to remove motes or 
chokes from the cylinder while it is still in motion. 

3. Fly Frames (Slubbers, Speeders and Intermedi- 


ates): The most serious accidents occurring on 
2The author is indebted to Mr. F. G. Lippert, Resident Engi- 
neer of the Liberty Mutual Insurance Company, of Spartanburg, 


S. C., for information furnished as to accident causes. 
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these machines are those which are caused by the 
operator attempting to clean up the “sun wheel”’ 
or other differential gears at the head of the frame 
while machine is running. Accidents are also 
caused by someone starting the machine while an- 
other man is working on some part of it. 

4. Sginning Frames: The most serious accidents on 
spinning frames are the result of the operator at- 
tempting to clean the head gears while the machine 
is in motion. 

5. Slashers: The most serious accidents on these 
machines occur when the operator attempts to 
make adjustments on the steel roll or the tension 
roll on the delivery end of the slasher with the 
machine in operation. 

6. Looms: The most serious loom accidents usually 
happen to loom fixers or weavers at work beneath 
the loom, who are caught in the moving parts of 
the loom when it is accidentally started by an- 
other person. These accidents are usually the re- 
sult of the failure of the person working on the 
loom to remove the shuttle from the box before 
starting the repairs. 

7. Shearing Machines: ‘These machines have lately 
proved unusually hazardous. The majority of the 
accidents occur when the operator attempts to 
straighten a turn down selvage with his fingers, 
rather than with a pencil or stick. 


You will note that practically every mechanical acci- 
dent listed could have been prevented by reasonable care, 
such as applying safety devices and stopping the machine 
long enough to make the proper adjustment. 

Non-MECHANICAL 


The non-mechanical accidents are caused largely by 
falls, both on stairways and in the room, by pocket 
knives, splinters from doff and roving boxes, foreign par- 
ticles in the eye during “blowing down” operations, 
mashed fingers from careless handling of warps, and va- 
rious strains and ruptures from improper handling of 
heavy or unwieldy objects. 

All the discussion thus far indicates that if the 80 per 
cent of textile accidents attributable to non-mechanical 
causes is to be reduced, we must have educational cam- 
paigns to make each individual safety-minded. As has 
been said, the safety committees in many mills have been 
making enviable records for their individual plants. How 
can the field of safety education be widened? In part 
time and continuation schools in textiles and in evening 
vocational classes in textiles such as are being conducted 
in a large portion of the mills in the Carolina and Geor- 
gia, safety education should be stressed as a part of the 
regular training. Our textile schools should teach preven- 
tion principles and methods, in other words “safety- 
mindedness.” Little attention has been given this phase 
in the past. Safety is a part of textile vocational training 
which offers great opportunities in development. It is a 
humanitarian as well as a thoroughly practical project. 


Most of the graduates of our textile schools are going 
into the industry. Many of them will in the course of 
time become overseers and superintendents; therefore it 
behooves the textile schools to (1) familiarize their stu- 
dents, insofar as possible, with both the mechanical and 
physical hazards incidental to the operation of a cotton 
mill; (2) to indoctrinate these students with the princi- 
ples of safe operation; and (3) to make them familiar 
with the savings in humanity and actual operating costs 
that can be brought about by accident prevention. Thus 
these future leaders in the industry will be equipped to 
take their part in making the textile industry a safer 
industry. 3 
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_ For immediate improvement 


“What can 


we do 


RIGHT NOW 


to improve 


production 


The installation of new rings on frames where they are 
badly worn can be done immediately — and will improve 
production immediately. The result is usually a 10% to 
15% increase in speed, as well as a noticeably better 
quality of yarn. 

install high-polish 
DIAMOND FINISH rings, the kind that run smoothly 
from the first day. 


WHIT! NSVILLE ‘™4ss. 


IAG CO. 
Makers of Spinning and JIwister Rings since 1873 


FINISH 


Southern Representative: WALTER L. NICHOLSON, 2119 Coniston Place, Charlotte 
Mid-West Representative: ALBERT R. BREEN, 2659 Coyne Street, Chicage 


“Clark’s Weave Room Calculations” 
By W. A. Granam CLARK 
Textile Expert of U. S. Tariff Commission 
Second edition. Completely revised and enlarged. 


A practical treatise of cotton yarn and cloth caicu- 
lations for the weave room. Price, $3.00. 


“Practical Loom Fixing” 
(Third Edition) 
By THomas NELSON 


Completely revised and enlarged to include chap- 
ters on Rayon Weaving and Rayon Looms. Price 
$1.25. 

“Carding and Spinning” 
By Gero. F. Ivey 


A practical book on Carding and Spinning. Price, 
$1.00. 


Published By 


Clark Publishing Company 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Books That Will Help Vou With 
Your Problems 


“Cotton Mill Processes and 
Calculations” 


By D. A. TomPpxkIns 


Third edition. Completely revised. An elemen- | 
tary text book for the use of textile schools and 
home study. Illustrated throughout. Price, $2.00. 


“Remedies for Dyehouse Troubles” i 
By Wu. C. Dopson, B.E. | 


A book dealing with just that phase of dyeing i 
which constitutes the day’s work of the average mill 
dyer. Price, $1.50. 


“Cotton Spinner’s Companion” 
By I. C. NoBie 


A handy and complete reference book. Vest 
size. Price, 75c. | 
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... eliminate them with a Parks Automatic Airchanger 


Spotty conditions in the spinning 
and weaving rooms always occur 
when workers try to create uniform 
humidity conditions by adjusting 
windows. Local drafts and fluctua- 
tions in humidity are sure to occur 
—and just as sure to result in ends- 
down, seconds and other costly pro- 
duction troubles and delays. 


When you see spotty conditions in 
front of your eyes—and suffer from 


the costs they run up— install a 
Parks Automatic Airchanger. This 
equipment gives production a bal- 
anced air diet. By a patented feature, 
the Airchanger ties in humidify- 
ing with automatically controlled 
air change. It provides maximum 
cooling with constant humidity, uni- 
formly distributed. And by doing so, 
it minimizes production difficulties, 
improves quality and rate of output 
and increases workers’ efficiency. 


The Parks Automatic Airchanger is 
designed to utilize and supplement 
your existing humidifying system. 
No adequate equipment need be 
scrapped. And the reasonable in- 
vestment for the Airchanger is soon 
returned in savings. Send today for 
illustrated booklet 235 which gives 
full details. Or check the line on 
the coupon that will bring a Parks 
engineer to explain the Airchanger 
advantages for you. 


PARKS-CRAMER CO., FITCHBURG, MASS...CHARLOTTE, N.C. 


CLIMATE 


’ Gentlemen: Please send me Bulletin 235 on the 
Parks Automatic Airchanger. 
an engineer call 
Name 


Company 


You may have 


(Please check) 
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